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_ NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
~ A Happy New Year! Tue In QUIRER 
reaches out a hand into many homes in 
this country, and in other lands, circling 
the globe, und is grateful for the warm 
lasp which is returned. A quiet work is 


‘ours, but based upon deep principle and 
earnest purpose. We may appeal, we 


are noted as relying at present upon 
‘* supplies.’> Much interesting informa- 
tion with regard to our churches and allied 
institutions will be found in the Year Book. 


Tur Sunday School Association’s Motto 
Card for 1909, with a list of Bible Readings 
for all the Sundays of the year printed on 
the back, has a striking original design by 
Miss Alice M. Odgers (the Treasurer’s 
sister), with the motto, ‘‘ What shall we 
children bring ?’’ illustrating the verse of 
the well-known hymn, ‘‘ The wise may 
bring their learning,’’ which is printed 
below. 


THE following figures from the Congre- 


know, with confidence to many friends for | gational Year Book for 1909 indicate 
loyal support and generous sympathy, |the numerical strength of Congrega- 
that our efforts on behalf of truth and tionalism : — Churches, 4,918; sittings, 


1,801,683 ; church members, 497,662 ; Sun- 
day scholars, 715,371; teachers, 70,102. 
These figures represent a decrease for 
the year of 13 churches, of 1,291 
church members, and of 13,976 
‘Sunday scholars. But the closed churches 
have been mostly small ones, whilst larger 
ones have been opened, so that there is an 
actual increase in seating accommodation. 
The falling off in membership is again 
partly attributed to the reaction from the 
Welsh Revival. The decrease in scholars is 
partly due to the new method of making 
many of the older scholars teachers, 
and greatly reducing the numbers in the 
classes. The average age at death of the 
ministers deceased during the year was 
74; the average length of ministry 41 years. 
Seven ministers entered Congregationalism 
from other denominations; ¢ix left for 
other denominations. 


progressive religious life may not be 
made of no avail. Much welcome help 
can be given by securing for our paper 
wider hearing. 

‘Gast year friends were very good to us 
in paying for copies of Tor Inquirer to 
be sent to free libraries in various parts 


esr of that kindness? It can be 
extended to any amount, with ever- 
<F increasing opportunities of usefulness ac- 
3 > cording to the eee of our friends. » 


: ; Tue disaster at the earthquake which 
ly on Monday morning befell the eastern 
t of Sicily and the Calabrian peninsula 
yond the power of words to describe, 
the magnitude of the sudden destruc- 
n, the terror of the moment, and the 
u oon of countless victims. 
aes ‘ 200,000 i reported | 

e sud ee ea the | 


ke Baptist Hand Book shows bi sidass 
Hib Soline spe the eebiists during the 


an 


oats i ~ 


past year. Chapels and seating acccm- 
wodation have increased, but Church 
members, Sunday school teachers, scholars, 
ministers in charge, and local preachers 
have decreased. Baptists in the United 
Kingdom number 424,000, as against 
430,000 a year ago. There are 100 fewer 
Sunday school teachers, 8,000 fewer 
scholars, 70 fewer local preachers, and 55 
fewer ministers in charge. But good 
financial results have been achieved, for 
during the year £86,000 was spent on, 
new chapels, £50,000 on chapel improve- *, 
ments, and £80,000 has been pad off 
chapel debts, 


In the early part of last year there were 
considerable heart searchings among the 
Methodists, both the Wesleyans and the 
smaller branches; for it was discovered 
that there would be very serious numerical 
losses to report to the conferences. It is 
now hoped that more cheering news will 
be sent in during the present year; that 
there will be reports showing steady and 
substantial progress. The prosperity of the 
Methodist churches is a subject full of 
interest and. suggestion to all the other 
Protestant churches. In the day when 
the Methodist churches cease to be effective 
in their appeals to the people, when they 
begin chiefly to represent a movement 
whose force is spent, or a doctrine and dis- 
cipline no longer credible and endurable, 
they will prove to be a very formidable 
obstacle in the way of religious progress. 
Ceasing to be creative, a church tends to 
become critical, unsympathetic. There are 
little groups of men still in existence whose 
predecessors did rousing work, helped on 
needed spiritual reform, successfully com- 
bated spiritual iniquity, while these only 
succeed in making a protest no longer 
heeded, and in perpetuating a prejudice 
they should have outgrown. No one 
who loves his fellows would wish the 
Methedists to follow such a course. _ 

Txoss are doing best for Christianity and 
for the souls of their countrymen as well as 
for Methodism who translate the message of 
Methodism into modern words, adapt it to 
modern needs, and refuse to be entangled 
and thwarted by precedents no longer ap- 
plicable to the needs of the present time. 
To take one recent example, the protest 
made by a great Baptist preacher against 
what he called the Down Grade was largely 
a protest against the inevitable progress of 
modern thought; against new truths 
which had only been too reluctantly re- 
ceived, and too hesitatingly acknowledged. 
There is good reason to believe that 


/Methodism will offer no such dogged 


resistance to the inevitable movements of 
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radius of Charing-cross. But the paper 
printed and distributed from London to 
this enormous population is practically 
inaccessible, for no morning paper can be 
regarded as really operative which is not 
on sale in time for the breakfast table. 
With the dual publication now arranged 
for, this great handicap on the effective 
service of the Daily News will be removed, 
and the paper will, on January 11 and 
after, be obtainable at as early an hour 
in Newcastle, Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Leeds, as it is in London, Bristol, or 
Portsmouth.” 


thought, and the inevitable transformation 
of society, and yet will have its own special 
work to do, and its own special message to 
deliver. Those who note, for instance, 
the utterances of the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference will begin to under- 

stand how one may be a very modern man, 

and a very hearty and loyal Methodist. 


Tuer Daily News announces an import 
ant new departure to be made on Jan. 11, 
from which date it will be published simul- 
taneously at Manchester and London. 
Elaborate preparations have been made 
by the installation of private telephone and 
telegraph wires, and all the wonderful 
machinery that goes to the production of 
a modern daily paper, of which an inter- 
esting account was given in the Daily 
News of December 23. The Manchester 
editor is to be Mr. George Armstrong, 
eldest son of the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
and many of our readers will join with us 
in offering to him the heartiest good wishes 
for the success of this new undertaking. 
The reference to him in the account above 
alluded to is as follows :—‘‘ In Mr. G. G. 
Armstrong, who will act as the managing 
editor of the Northern edition of the Daily 
News, we have secured a journalist who, 
£8 editor of the Northern Echo, and as a 
political worker, has exercised an import- 
ant influence upon the politics and journal- 
ism of the North.’’ 

WE are still constantly regretting the 
loss of the Tribune, and are as constantly 
thankful for the encouragement of the 
Manchester Guardian. But the Daily 
News takes its stand as a halfpenny paper, 
and believes that as such it can do good 
service by this new departure in the 
North. ‘‘In saying this,’’ the article 
of December 23 declares, ‘‘ we are not 
insensible to the powerful and instructed 
influence wielded by our great and re- 
spected contemporary, the Manchester 
Guardian, a journal whose unselfish and 
constant advocacy of all great human 
causes has during half a century furnished 
one of the highest traditions of the Press. 
Nor are we unconscious of the services 
to Liberalism and progress of other 
journals such as the Liverpool Post and 
the Bradford Observer. But these organs 
are still restricted to the ‘ penny ’ public, 
and although conducted on spacious 
national lines, are primarily concerned 
with specific local areas. The aim of the 
Daily News is to reach all classes of the 
. community throughout England and 

Wales with a cheap national organ con- 
_ ducted in the interests of Liberalism, 
available for all classes, and obtainable 
everywhere in time for the breakfast table. 
It does not enter the field with the idea 
of dispossessing any of its Northern 
Liberal contemporaries, but with the sole 
purpose of supplementing their work, 
and broadening the appeal of a great con- 
structive Liberal policy.’’ 


Ir is interesting to note, in connection 
with the recent award of the Nobel Prize 
for literature, that ‘‘ Rudolf Eucken’s 
Philosophy of Life,’ by Prof. W. R. 
Boyce Gibson, is already in a second 
edition. Prof. and Mrs. Gihson have 
almost ready for publication in the spring 
Eucken’s ‘‘ The Meaning and Value of 
Life.’’ 


FisHer InstiTuTion, SHEFFIELD.— At a 
special meeting of the Governors, held 
last week, three annuitants were elected 
under the William Fisher Charity and five 
pensioners under the Eleanor Fisher 
Charity. The annuitants must be ladies in 
reduced circumstances, and the pensioners 
must have been engaged in domestic 
service. In response to the appeal made by 
Rev. C. J. Street, in a letter to the InQurirER 
and Christian Life, annuities have also been 
provided for two of the unsuccessful appli- 
cants through the gencrosity of two friends 
acting independently. All the annuitants 
were Unitarians. 


—_——_—_—_—. 


From the Cambridge University Press 
we have three volumes of a new Hnglish 
Interature for Schools series :—-Hazlitt’s 
‘* Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ 
edited, with introduction and notes, by 
J. H. Lobban. ‘‘ The True Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations of Captain 
John Smith’? (d. 1631), Books 1.-III., 
edited by E. A. Benians. Defoe’s ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of a Cavalier,’’ 1632-48, edited by 
Elizabeth O’Neill. (1s. 4d. each volume.) 


He was conscious of that within him 
which could quicken all knowledge, and 
wield it with ease and might; which could 
give freshness to old truths and harmony 
to discordant thoughts ; which could bind 
together by living ties and mysterious 


rear fabrics of glory and beauty from the 
rude materials which other minds had 
collected. Milton had that universality 


—Channing. 


GRACE AFTER MILTON. 
(With a bow to Elia.) | 
For lofty thought, and prophet- song, 
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~ OnE justification for this move on the 

part of the Daily News is found in the 

bei ailae consideration :—‘‘ The great 

- industrial developments of the North have 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Sometuinc less than four hours of 
Christmas Day are still to run. It ig — 
perfect Christmas weather. ‘True, we have 
no great depth of snow, and. English | 
children would think the sort of snow we — ae 
have very stupid, for you cannot use it 
for snowballs ; ; it is made of diamond inate 
The thermometer is grovelling in the 
depths. The sky has been a fleckless bias Sn 
all day, and is now a jewel-house of - Ee 
stars, ¥ 

I have spent the day, I flatter myse’ 
in fit doings. A sledge-ride through t 
keen air, in and out of the shadows of P 
Turettas, to Cierfs; service with 
Communion there, and afterwards 
Fuldera ; a solitary meal at the Gasth 
an afternoon of sermon-making ; the 
two hours’ orgy with my mighty po 
budget ; and now—what shall I do’? as 

But first I ought to confess that this 
Christmas dinner of mine was not really 
solitary. I had a table to myself, : 
knew every diner at the other table 
the old Posthalter down to his ¢ 
grandchild. Once, when Martina w, 
on going to fetch our letters, I 
old man coming down his huge : 
steps with a besom in his hand, 
mind waiting,’’ said he, “ while 
out the biigl 2 pe (That is- what. 
the big basin below our fountai 
cattle are watered, and clothes” 
“* Not at all,’’ I replied ; ‘Sbu 
Brunnenmeister 27?“ We 
turns,’’ said he; 3 ** each family 
for three days.”’ 
this matter in great detail, 
hammered out plugs, swilled, a2 
‘* But,’’ said he at length, ‘‘ 
really interested in things 
you, Herr Pfarrer ¢ Bie eet Dre i: 
I assured him ; ‘you see, they 
to me.’’ “Ah, yes,’ he assen 
flectively ; ‘‘I suppose in a b 
like Hull they have a special | 
clean out their biigls.”? 

Martina, who is Hull born, W: 
pleased. Next day I found t 
reading, and chatted awhi 
about his author. 
Martina,’’ I reported ; V 
world do you think | the: e sth 
reading 2°?‘ Shakspere,’’ 
promptly as an echo. — 
what play??? ‘‘ Julius: 
answered, rather interrogative 
again right ! ! I mention this i 
people who have reason to 
thoughts may be on their 
Martina. 

And now, what shall I do 03 ; 


something for the New - Yea 


on what he happens to want. 


was. festooned, ‘and 
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_ Puldera school children were not allowed |them without shame and sorrow, Well, | 
to come. I might tell you how a bevy of | we are not to blame for our blessings, but 
damsels stormed my sledge on the way, | are called on to make them current, if we 
and what close company we found it, with|can, as blessings for others, ‘‘ Be ye 
five of them standing on the back-board, | honourable money-changers,”’ 
_ where there is room for two. (When last | No, I am not in the mood, not in the 
~ month’s bride was a very little girl indeed, | New Year mood, this Christmas Night. 
she once told me a dreadful tale about | Some other, no doubt, will sound the glad 
wolves. ‘‘ And what would you do,’’ I|note, speak the ringing word, point the 
asked, ‘‘if a wolf were to come ?’’ ‘‘1| forward road, Our impatient bells began 
should cling on, and cling on!’’ Some-|last night long ere the point of midnight, 
thing reminded me of that reply last night. | and rang on, now near, now far, deep into 
_ It was not unpleasant.) the glad morn whose advent they were 
But I have told you this sort of thing | hailing. Like theirs, prophetic, insistent, 
before. And why should you care about |should be the voice of our hope in the 
_ these anonymous children ? With me, of | dawn of a New Year of God. But even 
course, it is different, They are my chief }in their music is an undertone of sadness. 
charge, and out and away the most joyful | May our joy be sane enough, great enough, 
part of my pastorate. Think of it; alj|to take up the inevitable sadness in its 
he children in five villages are the special arms, and bear it, valiant and strong, 
ends of the Pfarrer ; every one of them, along the auspicious ner 
renever he appears, runs up to him and : . W. Lumais, 
fers a hand, Is it not enviable? And Christmas, Fuldera, 
is relation never really ends, for at the 


lose of the school life comes the confirma- TOY, CE NTE ee 
time, which brings the youths and THE WINKWORTH SISTERS.* 


ens into very sacred intimacy with] Taxis delightful volume ought to have 
- their minister, IT am sorry to think of} many readers; it is full of interest from 
leaving this behind, and going back into } the opening sketch of the Evangelical 
ep) itions where it cannot be. But a antecedents of the Winkworth sisters on 
, Pfarrer can do this work better|}hoth father’s and mother’s side, to the 
T, and there may be work for me | picture of their united activities in the 
ere which he could not do so well. | Clifton home forty years ago, where the 
school children were much interested figure of Dr. Percival, now Bishop of 
» two snake-skins which I brought | Hereford, supplies a link with the present 
1me. We have plenty of vipers} day. The materials out of which it is 
ere, but no big serpents like the | composed are simple. After the death of 
ython. These creatures have | Catherine Winkworth in 1878, in her fifty- 
thoughts a good deal to-day. | first year, the elder sister Susanna began 
ye wise as serpents.’’ If only we | the collection of her letters. Some of the 
If at the end of the year we could | most important series had been destroyed, 
our old selves, and come out fresh} hut the family correspondence had been 
not as we were, but as we ought | copious (there were five sisters and a 
Imagine the new character emerg- | brother), and two volumes were printed 
the old one, with all the wisdom | privately, the work of editorial arrange- 
nee, but none of its soilure ; with | ment devolving on the survivor of the 
ty learned in fiery temptation, group after Susanna’s death in 1884. 
rf the discouragement and self-| From these the volume now published has 
with the calm and patience} heen reduced. The connecting narrative 
affliction, but without that|is from Susanna’s own hand down to the 
ss and cynicism that are its evil] year 1858; the rest is supplied by the 
‘It would be worth a few hours of | delicate tact of her niece, Miss M. J. 
rt, and a convulsion or two, Shaen. In the structure of the book 
, it is surely to be done, but not so| Catherine was intended to be the central 
Tt takes time and effort, and] feure; but the mental history of Susanna 
1s corresponding to. that old- is the more detailed, and the story of 
exercise called prayer. Weneed|her progress from Theism to Unitarian 
d, too, outside ourselves, or else. Christianity, and from Unitarianism back 
vults which we want to escape | to the Church of her birth reminds me 
blind guide, and lead us in circles, | somewhat of the beautiful family records 
is probably the chief value of Jesus in | entitled “Te Récit d’une Scur,” in 
n, and the deification of Jesus is} which Mme. Augustus Craven more than a 
a coarse, instinctive device to keep | generation ago related the passage of her 
m authority and in evidence, | brother’s wife from the Lutheran confession 
re the anointed of our own|to Rome, ~ 

like Donald Wilson, women like] The gifted sisters—the gifts were not 
chard. Thank God, their help-| confined to two only—came of good 
not end with their visible Evangelical stock. Grandfather Wink- 
ashy ae we a go far, if not worth had been chaplain to the great 
d church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the 
Por ith ie early days, friend of Romaine, Newton, and Rowland 
e ‘pathetic words, So] Hill. Grandfather Dickenson had been 
to be achieved, to be | disinherited at eighteen, and turned out of 
t a4 m the coming | his father’s house for becoming a disciple 
pb spery a hs Whitefield, and declining the amuse- 
ear,’ ments of the world, Mr. Henry Wink- 


worth passed out of a small Government 
office into the silk trade, and the story 
opens in Ely-place, off Holborn, Ww here the 
elder children were born. There were 
aunts in Islington, who had something to 
do with their nieces’ early years ; ‘and 
Catherine relates with great smusement 
(in 1851) their eager zest for details, 
spite of their horror of balls and dance 
when news came from Bonn that Susanna 
had waltzed with the young Prince of 
Prussia, whom later history knows as the 
Emperor Frederick, 

The children were brought up in the 
doctrines of austere Calvinism : they went 
to church twice and three times a day ; 
they learned their catechism ; they taught 
in Sunday-school before they were twelve ; 5 
their greatest pleasure was a missionary 
meeting in Exeter Hall. With the pre- 
cocity of childhood Catherine was found 
one day (before she was eight) seated on a 
footstool reading part of the Sermon on the 
Mount to her two little brothers (one of 
whom afterwards died) en the floor at her 
feet. ‘‘ What, Kate, reading the Bible to 
your brothers?’’ ‘‘ Yes, but I try to 
choose the parts that are "suited to their 
capacity.’’ The mother’s teaching dwelt 
chiefly, in spite of her Calvinist on the 
love of Ged, and among her religious 
friends she sometimes came under suspicion 
of being unsound in the faith. A wise 
latitude allowed the children to range 
freely through travels and history, though 
novels and fairy-tales were forbidden. 
Looking back on her early years, Susanna 
found in this discipline a stimulus rather 
than a repression of her imaginative 
faculties. Both she and Catherine had 
remarkable powers of inventing stories, 
and they provided their own interpretation 
of their surrounding world. The student 
of the history of religion reads with delight 
Susanna’s confession: ‘‘ We lived in a 
whole realm of fairy-land, while I, at all 
events, did not know the word, but called 
my fairy-land All-mood. There were 
fairies of each element in whom, moreover, 
we half believed, though consciously the 
creatures of our own invention, and I well 
remember picking out the choicest morsels 
of my bread and throwing them into 
the nursery fire for the fire-sprites—but 
secretly, for I had a sort of inkling that I 
should get into trouble’ if found out in 
these fetish rites.’’ 

Severer studies, such as Herschel’s 
‘* Astronomy ’’ and Mrs. Somerville’s 
‘© Connection of the Physical Sciences,”’ 
gave a more solid foundation to their 
intellectual life; and this was stimulated 
after the removal of Mr. Winkworth to 
Manchester by the instruction of the Rey. 
William Gaskell. Before their acquaint- 
ance with him they had already become 
intimate with Mr. Francis Newman, and 
some of the leading Congregationalists at , 
the Independent College, like Drs. David- 
son, Halley, and Vaughan. The want of 
intellectual distinction among their Church 
friends, the absence of any preacher of . 
commanding power in the Established ae 
ranks, drove these eager and active young : 
people to seek help elsewhere. Through tie 


Mrs. Gaskell, whom they adored, they me 
the Rev. J. J. Tayler and Mr. Martinea Pe 
a Memorials of Two Sisters, Susanna and | and came under some of the most: P rful wa 
ather Pane Gongman by ies, sect | influences of their lives. Charlotte Bronté, 
Be & ea at Bre Br a Miss Bremer, . Mrs. Carlyle, 
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pass across the scene ; and in the hospitable 
homes of Mr. S. D. Darbishire (before 
Pendyffryn days) they met Cobden and 
Froude, Max Miiller and Miss Julia Wedg- 

wood, and the bearers of other Kenoured 
names. Through the Gaskells, again, Mr. 
William Shaen enters the group,* marrying 
the second sister, Emily, next in age to 
Susanna; and the family letters show 
brilliant vignettes of Mazzini and his ways 
and talk; and then Kossuth and Louis 
Blane are heroes. Most important for 
Susanna was her introduction through Mrs. 
Gaskell to Chevalier Bunsen, which deter- 
mined the chief literary work of her life. 
She had early noted the vicissitudes of 
fortune which befel the victims of railway 
speculation or the fluctuations of trade, 

and resolved to qualify herself for earning 
her own living. She read Greek and 
Latin. She had resided with her father 
during his recovery from a severe illness at 
Tours ; friendship with German residents 
in Manchester, and Catherine’s sojourn in 
Dresden (of which more anon), had opened 
the treasures of German literature to her. 
Whether, like Catherine, she was also a 
good Italian scholar, does not appear, but 
she was probably as well equipped for 
effective work as any young English- 
woman in her thirtieth year in the early 
Victorian period. She had been greatly 
interested in the life of Niebuhr, and 
made some inquiry about it in a letter to 
Mrs. Gaskell, who happened to spend that 
evening with the Bunsens, and mentioned 
it to the Chevalier. The result was an 
interview the next time the Chevalier came 
to Manchester, and one who remembers 
her as the genial counsellor and philan- 
thropist at fifty, somewhat portly, noble- 
looking, and dignified, has difficulty in 
accommodating his recollection to such an 
outburst as this (to Emily and Catherine, 
1849): ‘‘ Be it known unto you that I 
have this day seen, heard, talked, and 
shaken hands with— Bunsen, im propria 
persond, and that our interview wound up 
with his asking me to come and see him 
when I came to London!!!! Hurrah! 
O, if you were but here to have a skip 
with me!”’ 

The story of her triumph over all kinds 
of difficulties in incorporating much new 
material into the original work, and of her 
subsequent enterprises—the translation of 
the ‘‘ Theologia Germanica’’ and of 
Tauler’s ‘‘Sermons’’ being the most 
important for her own religious develop- 
ment—may be followed in this book. 
Catherine was in due time called in to 
‘help, and this led to her own admirable 
and well-known renderings of German 
_ hymns in the two series of the ‘* Lyra 
Germanica.’? Beautiful is the relationship 
between the two sisters, their mutual 
‘sympathy and support. Catherine’s abili- 
ties were perhaps the greater, and her 
mental development the more rapid. In 
her eighteenth year she had accompanied 
an aunt and some cousins to Dresden. 
Fresh influences streamed in on the young 
girl, and the fabric of religion was en- 
dangered. Art and culture seemed to 
render worship unnecessary, and Goethe 
_ became ker chief instructor. From this 


* «His constant kindness to the Italian refu- | 


' gees in London who came to him for legal help 
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. and advice won for him the name of ‘1’Angelo 
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mood she was rescued on her return to 
Manchester by the philosophical lectures 
of Mr. Martineau. Here is Susanna’s 
testimony: ‘‘ His teaching laid down for 
her, once for all, the landmarks of mental 
and moral philosophy, which proved her 
guide through all the varied schools of 
speculation with which she came in 
contact in after life, and she always revered 
him as the master and helper to whom she 
owed more, perhaps, than to any other 
human being, since his teaching had fixed 
for her the intellectual foundations of 
faith.’’ 

Her recovery must have been rapid, as 
the penetrating criticisms on Mr. Newman’s 
two books, ‘‘ The Soul’’ and ‘‘ Phases of 
Faith,’’ abundantly attest. She found no 
reason for leaving the Church of her 
baptism.* Her theology gradually formed 
itself under the influence of Maurice and 
Kingsley ;_ but she was no indiscriminate 
admirer. At twenty- -two she can weigh 
up ‘‘ Alton Locke ’’; and after a course 
of Maurice she observes ‘‘a curious 
vagueness ’’ about his style. ‘‘ He seems 
to take such pains to guard what he says, 
and to say it in the simplest language, that 
I am always expecting a very clear state- 
ment, and am surprised, when I ccme to 
the end of the sentence, to find it not so 
clear as I thought it was. This is never 
the case when it is a moral question that 
has to be decided, but, as it appears to 
me, constantly the case where intellectual 
opinions are concerned.’’ Never robust 
in health—both sisters had repeated ill- 
nesses—her work was constantly inter- 
rupted. Home claims, also, could not be 
disregarded, especially when Mr. Wink- 
worth, after their removal to Clifton, 
became totally deaf in the last years of his 
life, and was more largely dependent on 
the aid of one or otber of his unmarried 
daughters. How she contrived to carry 
on her literary tasks, to maintain frequent 
intercourse with poor neighbours, to labour 
for the higher education of women, to 
read, to think, to conduct an extensive 
correspondence, and to visit the friends 
who were always eager for her society, 
must be read in the faithful record of th se 
pages. There are traces of moral conflict 
and self-reproach; of difficulties in the 
adjustment of conflicting claims; of the 
inevitable renunciations which the years 
demand. But out of it all she distils for 
the suffering and doubt-tcssed a serene 
trust and a wisdom of love, which make 
some of her letters to invalids singularly dis- 
cerning and helpful. Pre-eminent among 
her gifts was that of sympathy; she gave 
up much that she might have done, to 
console and sustain those who needed 
comfort and cheer. 

To many Unitarian ,readers, however, 
the account of Susanna’s gradual return 
to the Church of her fathers will be the 
most interesting thing in the book. It is 
nowhere obtruded ; there are steps in the 
process of which " nothing is said; the 
record must be gathered from her own 
letters, which reveal a mind singularly 
loyal and generous, anxiously seeking for 


the truth, and slowly rebuilding out of} 
long experience and wide culture new 
forms of thought which brought her back 


* For her view of its claims see a me 
better (at Me to a We whtehy corresponde 
p. 
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into harmony with orthodoxy. In the 

middle of the Manchester life she appears 

actively engaged in the Lower Mosley- 

street Schools. She is filled with admira- 

tion for Travers Madge, and even takes up 
some of the work which he lays down. We 
learn afterwards (especially from a long 
letter to Mr. Mozoomdar) that she, like 
Catherine, had had her pericd of ‘Sturm 
und Drang.’? What influences predueed 
it, or in what year the crisis occurred, we 
are not told. Some great trial (the reader 
speculates as to its cause) certainly befel 
her. Nothing remained certain to her 
except that ‘‘ (1) there was a fundamental 
difference between right and wrong—a — 
distinction that was no figment of our 
own creating, but something externally 
imposed in some way; and (2) that moral 
goodness was the chief good, worth the | 
sacrifice of all else.’’ Gradually she rese = 
to a spiritual Theism which she feurd | 
absolutely satisfactory to intellect ana . 
heart. She attended the ministry of the 
Rev. J. J. Tayler (whom both sie 
united to revere as a true saint), and 3 
while his preaching sometimes seemed to 
her cold and vague, his prayers wi 
exquisite. Little by little she fourd 
Theism she already held enshrined it 
Bible as she saw it nowhere else. 


sympathies by. requiring her ae 
Christians in a different way from othe 
faded away. She took the Commur 
regularly in Unitarian chapels, and h 
mind slowly moved back to older anc’ 
ages. With the elder Unitarianism o: 
Belsham type she had, indeed, no 
pathy. She even admitted to | 
(1856) that he was not wrong, histo: 
speaking, in charging it with the 


of a spiritual influence. Butshe vi 
repudiated the notion that this 
consequence of the fundamental doe 
the divine Fatherhood ; on the contr: 
urged that He does wrestle wit 
every human soul that does no 
His Spirit, and with a Father's | 
His children He shares in the mise 
the world when men resist : nd griev 
Spirit. The conception of the Fath 
ween: a. Him closer to the 


arianism of Tayler and Marti i 
not satisfy. She thonghs that : 


and the doctrine of unquali 
implied that the multitudes « 
could, if they chose to resist 
remain depraved, and the fin 
good became uncertain. Sh 
that the true faith ought to be ca 
being rendered popular, and she 
Unitarian leaders hesitating 
about — appealing’ to the 
longed for a doctrine of the 
Gladstone, she was first ma 
the nobility and power o 
at a Roman Catholic 
growing sense of the 
race pointed to the n 
head. But she w 
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report of a long conversation with Maurice 
(1858) she indicated the difference between 
‘the Anglican and the Unitarian limita- 
tions :— 
*“ On one point I do feel quite clear that 
I differ from Mr. Maurice. I do regard the 
Communion as the sign of Christian 
brotherhood, and think that we should be 
(or, at least, feel that I should be) ready 
to communicate with all to whom one does 
not deny that brotherhood. Mr. Maurice 
says: * Yes; if they will join with me in 
celebrating the rite after my fashion.’ I 
say: “Yes, I will join with them provided 
that they admit me without asking me to 
do or Bay anything contrary to my con- 
science.’ It seems to me that the burden 
of justification hes on the side of separating 
yourself from any communion in which 
you find yourself, and that it would be 
perfectly monstrous in me to refuse to 
communicate with such people as Mr. 


y Martineau, Tayler, Channing, Hutton, 
_ __ though quite true that I prefer the Anglican 
____ service to that used in their chapels.”’ 


Meantime the ‘‘ Theologia Germanica ”’ 

and Tauler supplied new meanings to the 

language of Paul and John, and she 
convinced herself that Christ claimed for 
himself, and his earliest followers for him, 
first, Absolute moral goodness and perfect 
unity with the will of God, and, second, 
Authority and headship over men. Fora 
mind so sincere there could be but one 
issue, She went back into the Established 

_ Church.* 
The story of her devoted labours, her 
ne unceasing interest in the welfare of the 
oor, in addition to her literary work, her 
~ Jans for improved dwellings and the like 
e (forty years ago), must be left untold. 
Bore has perhaps been said to show how 
istly Miss M. J. Shaen deserves the 
thanks of Unitarian readers for the faith- 
Iness with which she has allowed her 
¥ “Aunt Susanna to describe the process of 
her withdrawal from a fellowship which 
Siehs never ceased to honour. All lovers 
a reality i in religious life will cherish this 
__ volume along with the lofty utterances of 
piety which they first came to know 
th ough the toil of the noble-hearted 
women x here so veraciously eh ae ‘ 


eee LAWS OF LIFE.t+ 

“ae ‘Tue little book which Dr. Mellone has 
written for the Sunday School Association 
on Laws of Life is worthy of the author’s 
utation—to say so is high commen- 
‘ion. Clear in thought, direct and 
ble in expression, circumspect and 
mprehensive in plan, it is a model in 
kind. We may congratulate ourselves 
so expert a writer on philosophical 
jects succeeds so well in bringing a 
argument within the reach of those 
are only beginning to think seriously 
’s problems. 

book consists of nine chapters, of 
only the last (and that a brief one) 


be regretted that an article on Miss 
‘oken. Pea at ” described (p. 236) 
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approaches the distinct domain of theo- 
logy. All that precedes, however, is of 
the utmost importance as supplying a 
firm foundation for a real working belief 
in the Divine government of the world. 
Starting with the question, ‘‘ What is the 
use of living ?’’ and finding the answer 
in the attempt to become all the best 
that we can, im body and mind, in thought 
and feeling, we are led into a discussion 
of ‘*‘ Our real guides as to conduct.’’ 
Here Dr. Mellone very emphatically main- 
tains that, while ‘‘ conscience’? obliges 
us to do and to be our best, the veriteriogl 
of what is best lies in human experience. 
To be good, it is insisted, is to be good for 
something ; and experience has been 
accumulating through all past history, 
showing men what results follow certain 
modes of thought and action. These 
results do not merely consist of pleasures 
and pains; there may be elevation or 
degradation of the man, and here lies the 
final test. Does a course of action tend 
to the elevation of human character ? 
Tf so, it is good; otherwise, it is bad. 
The author dexterously brings forward 
a large number of illustrations (which 
will suggest others to the thoughtful 
teacher), by the aid of which the bearing 
of this principle, both upon the life of 
the individual and of the community, 
1s made clear. It is shown, most bene- 
ficially, that the ‘‘ Laws of Life’’ are 
not arbitrary devices, or troublesome enact- 
ments that we might afford to disregard 
if we could only evade the penalties of 
civil legislation. They are interwoven 
deeply in the very conditions of our life. 
To have gripped that fact is to be well 
on the way to the working belief already 
mentioned. 

An interesting chapter on ‘‘ Self-Control 
and Moral Freedom’’ will arrest the 
special attention of those who have fol- 
lowed a recent discussion in these columns. 
Dr. Mellone here leaves no possibility of 
doubt as to his attitude on the question 
of Determinism. He writes: 

‘*The Determinist who knows what 
he is about, never denies that our actions 
appear to be free; he admits that we 
are conscious of freedom; but he really 
means that we are unconscious of the 


‘| conditions which make our every act 


inevitable. 

**JIn repudiating this, and affirming 
real possibilities, what exactly do we mean ? 
Imagine yourself about to decide on a 
course of action after thinking about it. 
The Determinist says that your decision, 
when it comes, is the necessary result of 
circumstances which already exist; the 
conditions which completely determine 
it are already there, so that only one result 
is possible. And if you had complete 
knowledge of the case, you would sce 
what you call your conduct moving along 
a line already worked out in advance. 

**The believer in freedom says that 
not all the conditions, on which your 
decision depends, exist already. Most 
of them exist already, but not all. The 
circumstances of the outward world, 
and your life in it, are there ; your own 
self is there—a growing self, with some 
of its characteristics formed into definite 
dispositions, habits, tendencies, but in 


many other ways unformed, plastic, |. 
wen and in every way incomplete 
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and imperfect, like a seed, a germ, a 
potency ; both world and self are there, 
grounded in the eternal laws which may 
be disregarded but never evaded. On 
all these your decision depends, for they 
have offered to you an alternative to 
decide. What is the last condition re- 
quired to make the decision real—the 
last condition, which does not yet exist ? 
It is an act from and of yourself; an act 
which no one else, not even God, can do 
for you; a creative act, which brings 
something new into being; another 
turning-point in your ever- growing self ?? 
(pp. 63-65). 

We must leave the ties to pursue in 
Dr. Mellone’s pages the elucidation of that 
‘active thinking,’’? which includes what 
is more commonly called an act of 
“*will.’’ He clenches his argument on 
this point by the following paragraph, 
which also gives a good example of the 
truly practical spirit that pervades his 
book :— 

“* Tt is because the present and the past 
of the world are in certain ways really 
and definitely bad that this question of 
real possibilities is so deeply important. 
If the future is the necessary result of the 
past, it cannot be better than the past. 
The only ‘hope for the world’s salvation 
is that actions and events shall come 
into being which are not the inevit- 
able product of the present and the past. 
Our doctrine of Frecdcm means that in 
certain crises our actions are additions to 
the previous total of existence in space 
and time—new things, which make a 
difference to the world. This doctrine 
has a backward look, for it tells us that 
certain things not only ought to have 
been, but could have been. otherwise ; 
but the entire value of the doctrine lies 
in its forward look. True, it means the 
possibility that some beings may for a 
while go wrong ; but along with the possi- 
bility of partial failure, it brings in the most 
powerful preventive that can enter into 
the soul of man—the conviction that 
success, even complete success, is gloriously 
possible. It does not set us brooding 
helplessly over the unalterable past; it 
tells us that we, you and J and all, have the 
power to fulfil our share of the charge 
laid on humanity to-day; ‘to build the 
old wastes, to raise up the former deso- 
lations, even the desolations of many 
generations ’"—‘ to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound’ ’’ (pp. 66, 67). 

With that specially seasonable note we 
may well close. There are many points 
we should like to have noticed, particu- 
larly the apt references to the problems 
of to- -day’s civic life—the conditions of 
labour and the poor, millionaires, mili- 
tarism, political freedom, woman suffrage, 
and others. These, added to matters of 
personal conduct, make the book a capital 
starting point for fruitful thought and 
discussion, not only in Sunday classes 
but other meetings of studious people, 
while the solitary reader will certainly not 
grudge the hour and a half in which he 
can comfortably get through it. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


Mucu goods may sink us, unless there is 
much goodness,—R. L. Carpenter. 
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MRS. R. B. DRUMMOND. 


Tur rather sudden death, on Monday, 
December 14, of Mrs. Robert B. Drum- 
mond, brought a shock of surprise and 
grief to a large circle of relatives and friends 
both within and outside the circle of our 
churches. On the occasion of the recent 
jubilee, it had been a subject of common 
remark how well she was looking, but 
a dilation of the heart from which she had 
suffered for some years seemed just then to 
come to a crisis, and after a few days of 
pain she passed peacefully to her rest. 

Margaret Anne Menzies Drummond was 
a native of Perthshire, the home of the 
Drummonds, and was educated in Kdin- 
burgh, where she attended the ministra- 
tions of the well-known ‘‘ moderate ’’ 
and broad-minded clergyman, Dr. Robert 
Lee, of the old Grey Friars’ Church. Thus, 
on her marriage, at the age of twenty, she 
felt little difficulty in exchanging her 
own communion for the simple forms and 
faith of the Unitarian Church. Often, 
indeed, she was heard to remark that 
_ it was from a church of Scotland minister 
_ —meaning, however, not Dr. Lee, but 
the clergyman of her native parish— 
she got her first lesson in rationalism. 
This gentleman used to speak contemptu- 
ously of those who ‘‘ thought the very 
boards of the Bible were inspired.’’ 
From the time of her marriage Mrs. Drum- 
mond took a warm interest in the affairs 

of St. Mark’s Chapel, and so far as her 
health, never very strong, permitted, did 
all in her power to help the cause of the 
liberal faith. ‘‘ True in thought, word 
and deed,’’ writes a friend, ‘‘ she could 
not feign a liking where she felt none, 
and where she saw a flaw she was always 
courageous enough to speak out ber 
mind; but her censure was veiled with 
such infinite tact, that while the force of her 
words was keenly felt, no offence could be 
taken.’’ Since her husband’s jubilee, 
she had taken an active part in the 
formation of an Edinburgh branch of the 

Unitarian Women’s League, in which she 

was greatly interested. The funeral service 

on ‘Thursday, December 17, was con- 
_ducted by her son-in-law, the Rev. S. H. 

Mellone, assisted by Rev. W. H. Drum- 

mond, the interment taking place in the 

old Dalry Cemetery. 
At the memorial service in St. Mark’s 

Chapel on Sunday, December 20, Rev. 
_S. H. Mellone preached on ‘‘ Facing the 

Unknown.”’ He developed the thought 

that. death, the culminating mystery of 

life, is no unique and isolated fact, for 
- we are always in presence of the mystery 
which means the infiniteness of God and 
the boundlessness cf the universe. What 
alone is absolutely certain is this. 
Into that last and most mysterious of 
all journeys, we take with us what we 
are, and nothing more. All that we 
have possessed, all that we have done, 
we leave behind. Here is at once the 
‘reason for the bitterness of our grief 
and for its consolation. If that which is 
gone from us is precious beyond words, 
$0 is that which is left. ‘‘ There is one,’ 
said the preacher, ‘‘ who is in all our 


Mguehts at this moment; one who has 


passed into the unseen, bearing with her 
treasures as real, as immortal, as those 
she leaves for us. All that was most 
precious in her life is a possession for ever, 
which no fate can take from us. Her 
ministry of love is silent now ; and yet it is 
as real ag when on earth she walked 
with us, and met us face to face. Her 
life is made for ever ours; and what she 
was to us-has left its mark engraven 
deep within.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion of St. Mark’s Chapel, Mr. William 
Coventry, the chairman, spoke with much 
feeling of the loss they had sustained in 
Mrs. Drummond’s death, and of her 
devoted life, both in its personal relations 
and in the service of the congregation. 
A resolution of affectionate tribute and 
of deep sympathy with Mr. Drummond and 
the members of his family was passed. 


ne & 


HERBERT DARBISHIRE. 


- Just as the year was fading away and 
before the Christmas bells had begun to 
ring, there passed away in the city of 
Belfast, in his beautiful home at St. 
Margaret’s, the fine and noble spirit of 
Herbert Darbishire. One of two brothers, 
Englishmen, long resident in Belfast, 
maintaining in unsullied integrity the 
honourable name they bore, and con- 
spicuous for many years for their high 
character among the merchants of the 
city. Mr. Herbert has now followed 
his elder brother, Mr. James M. Darbishire, 
and the brothers so long and so intimately 
associated on earth are now together 
in the great Father’s home. 

Mr. Herbert, like his brother, reached 
a patriarchal age, and led a life of quiet, 
unobtrusive usefulness. He had a fine, 
sensitive, and reverent spirit doing the 
work of his life as in the Master’s eye, and 
leaving the impress on all with whom 


he came in contact of a nature cast in}i 


the finest mould and swayed by the purest 
principles. There came to both the 
brothers a time of the sharpest trial in 
one of the commercial exigencies of the 
great city, and both of them rose to the 
height of ‘the occasion and showed. to 
all who cared to know how grandly men 
may prove their clean integrity where 
poorer natures would have fallen. Mr. 


J. M. Darbishire passed away some years |. 
ago, and your columns and many others 


bore testimony to the purity and nobility 
of his character. And now that Herbert 
has followed on it may safely be said that 
the distinguished name of the Darbishires 
has displayed its honour and rectitude to 
the last. | evn lt D he Rp 

Mr. Darbishire was united for many years 
to one of the daughters of Mr. Bruce, 
so long minister of the First Congregation 
in Belfast. The marriage was of the 
happiest nature, and was crowned with 
many blessings. 


Children blessed their} 
love, but while some of them in the hey- i 


So 
life that has been gracious and beautiful, _ 
though saddened by many sorrows and 
much suffering. ay 
Mr. Darbishire was one of those laymen . 
among us who loved to be known as in 
deepest sympathy with progressive 
Unitarianism, and who never shrank from — 
the fullest declaration of his love of the — 
great cause with which those of his name of 
and of the name of his wife had long 
been associated. He was always, to be 
counted upon, and wherever within 
his reach a great principle was to be set 
forth and defended, there would his S.: 
beautiful and reverent face be seen. Any 
cause seemed to be dignified and ennobled 
when a Darbishire was seen to be present 
When the present writer ministered i 
Belfast the ‘brothers’? were among ~ 
warmest supporters; and Mr. Herbert fo 
many years with his fine musical tast 
officiated at the organ, and gave a de 
reverence and a sweet tone to the nervy 
of the church. F 
One of the greatest services he cane 
to the city was the fine work he d 
creating and making a splendid sue 
the Children’s Hospital. He put — 
soul into this work, and it stands now a 
noble monument to his memory. 
The last years of his life were § 
and faithful. Not perhaps crow 
brilliant financial results, but e1 
by all that makes commercial life 
ennobling when honourably carrie 
His name, like that of his b 
his notable ancestors, will always b 
password among those who know 
integrity, honour, and a true ma 
Of his domestic life, and 
graciousness of his friendship, 
venture to write. These thi 
to the holy treasure of life, - 
be made manifest when we al 
the light of the great Prese: 
Enough to say that a pure 
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be an inspiration and a j 
who have felt the ier and 


among the sons of men. 
The Parsonage, Shrewsbury. 


THE LATE MISS MA 
PRITCHARD, 

In the January number of 
the mE the Bo Je i 


have ee * 
Miss Pritchard’s- death, 
it has brought : 
adds: “* Yet, ‘tho 


day of promise were taken from them, | she - 


especially Herbert Dukinfield, who so 
honourably distinguished himself as 
classic scholar at Oxford, and whom t 
University so honoured - an 
there are still left to mour 
beloved widow and bys 
ict eheet and shelter the 


@ quote only one more passage :— 


ways of giving. 


come the possessor of such a book. 


Servants.’ Imagine how I value it now 


: ~The Sunlit Road.” ° 
- “Ah me! 


he circumstance. 
God’s ‘ Hidden Servants.’ 
as gone ‘ The Sunlit Road.’ 


£ We turn to thee a smiling face, 
_ Thou sendest us the smile again !’ 


CY 


~ ee 
Ba or 


then she awoke and sang.’” _ 


(E IMMORTAL HOPE. 


: the immortals of the ages, 

th the tender, strong, and true, 
1 the prophets, martyrs, sages, 
Christmas vows renew ; 
Men and angels 

inspiring theme pursue. 


he song of man’s salvation. 

‘om despair, and death, and night ; 
ugh the power of Love’s probation, 
ough the beauty of its light, 

ull redemption — 

the wanderer’s sight. 
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of Hope is shining, 
‘wie gare ‘ j 
ng for the sons of men : 
‘darkness and repining, 
esires, ambitions vain, 
_ Peace and gladness 

unshine after rain. 


ce! God is living, — 
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shadow 


tk the sake of Mr. Wright’s tribute. 


- “*Most charming were ‘ Aunt Amy’s ” 
A gift from her had so 
much of the real spirit—the tact, the in- 
_ sight, the heart-thought, and the winsome- 
ness of the giver about it, that, whatever 
it was, the gift seemed different from 
allothers. Finding out that you were un- 
acquainted with some book which she 
herself had found a help or a joy, she would 
never forget to contrive some way of mak- 
ing you its possessor ; even as she’ herself 
was always glad, in like manner, to be- 
The 
last book she sent to me in this way 
was Francesca Alexander’s ‘The Hidden 


though I valued it immeasurably already. 
I was only waiting for Christmas or New 
__ Year that I might send to her a book which 

I knew she would value—Garrett Horder’s 


What a parable the very 
itles of those two books seem now, under 
She was indeed among 
And now she 
It is all in 
ceeping with two of her favourite lines :— 


*¢Tiet us think of her as Bunyan did 
ilgrim when he died—died, or rather 
»rise and sing. Here are the words : 
Pilgrim they laid in a large upper 
er, whose windows opened towards 
n-rising. The name of the chamber 
ace. There she slept till break of 


healing too. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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CurisTMas has come and gone once more, 
dear children’! And with it the dear Old 
Year, and again we welcome a New Year. 
What it may bring to us is all unknown. 
Well! may it be a happy one to you all ! 

Yet even to children it can scarcely 
bring nothing but happiness; and they, 
as well as their elders, are likely to have 
things to bear as well as to enjoy. And in 
thinking of this I remembered reading 
lately in atnewspaper an article about the 
winter. It showed that though in winter 
the outside world seems dismal and dreary, 
and everything seems dying or dead, it 
is really anything but that; and as I 
looked out of the window I saw the 
gardener planting the bulbs in our little 
garden to make it gay in spring. And 
what did I see? Though the bulbs had 
all been sent over from Holland in a box, 
in paper bags, do you think they had lain 
idle? No; each one had a charming 
little live sprout growing out :—in the 
box and the paper bag it had been getting 
ready for the leaves and flowers, preparing 
for the time of its stronger fuller life. 
And that is what is going on in the winter ; 
the trees and plants are not dead or dying, 
but preparing their buds, beautifully 
wrapped up against the cold, and their 
sprouts, ready to answer to the first call 
of the spring. And as the weather had 
been so warm, even at that moment, 
though it was December and not spring, 
there were some little scarlet flowers 
out on the Pyrus Japonica in our garden ; 
and a friend had sent us what she called a 
** nerplexed Primrose ’’ or two, which had 
been deceived by the mild weather into 
coming into flower. 

So all the winter they are getting ready 
for their future. Is not that a lovely 
parable for us? to prepare and get 
ready for what is to come. The plants 
do not wait till spring comes, and then 
hurry up all at once; their little sprouts 
and wrapped up leaves grow silently, 
and when the sunshine calls, or the rain, 
they open to receive them. 


me search for and find, a sentence that 
I read and copied out, more years ago 
than you have lived, This was it : “‘ Under 
no circumstances, whether of paip or grief, 
or disappointment, or irreparable mistake, 
can it be true that there is not something 
to be done, as well as something to be 
suffered. . . . There is a past which 
is gone for ever. But there is a future 
which is still our own’’ c 

- Yes, always something that we can 
do. Jf pain comes to you, rise up and 
bear it like a man; do not make others 
‘miserable by your pain; perhaps they 
have enough of their own to bear, and 


with yours. If you have a disappoint- 
ment, however great, do not cry and com- 
plain, or fold your hands in despair ; 
it is a call to you (like the sunshine and 


the rain to the plants) to open out your 

Browning. |heart bravely, and help and encourage 
ae others. And if you have made a great 
Ee ft mistake, an ‘‘ irreparable mistake ’’ (which 


And this brought to my mind, and made. 


‘if they have they are sure to sympathise | 


Lost in Cuarrry and Loyr. 
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and know that that can never be and that 
the “‘ past is gone for ever,” then lift up 
your head, look out into the New Year, and 
see that “‘ there is a future which is still 
your own, 
imperishable good,’ 


29, 


which may be “ filled with 


And if you have done wrong, children, 


never be afraid to own it; do not try to 
make light of it, or to make out that it 


was some one else’s fault. I have often 


heard children say ‘‘ he made me do it ’’; 
but you cannot be made to do anything 
unless you consent, your companion is 


wrong to tempt you to do wrong, but you 
know well in your heart that it was your- 
self that did it, and that you could have 
resisted. There can hardly in this life of 


ours be a more sad and solemn thought 


than this: that the moment which brought 
us the opportunity to do a right thing or a 
wrong is gone forever, and that we did the 
wrong; it can never be undone}; that 
moment can never be had again; we had 
the choice of how to use it, and we chose 
the evil. Oh, for the moment back again ! 
but it is gone for ever. ; 

How Peter must have felt that! He 
had said to Jesus, “‘ Though I should 
die with thee, I will not deny thee,’* 


and yet when the moment of fear came, 


when Jesus had been taken up for trial, 
Peter denied that he knew his Master. 
When he went out and wept bitterly, his 
heart was almost broken at what he had 
done; but it was done, and nothing could 
call it back. 

And when in the Garden of Gethsemane 
Jesus told his three disciples to watch, 
whilst he prayed alone, they fell asleep, 
and though Jesus came three times to 
them, and asked them if they could not 
watch with him one hour, it was too 
late; the time for watching was over, 
and the multitude with swords and staves, 


from the chief priests and elders of the 


people were upon them, and took Jesus 
prisoner. 

And some such grievous thoughts of 
being too late we all have in our lives ; 
not only grown up people, but children 
too. We have to Watch. 

But here is the New Year. We may have 
been idle, selfish, cross, or passionate, 
but we need never be so again. We will 
not waste time in fretting over what is 
gone; “‘there is something to be done, 
as well as something to be suffered.’” 
‘*Tet us start up and live; here come 
the moments which cannot be had again ; 
some few may yet be filled with imperish- 
able good.’* . 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


JANUARY. 


Witp the welcome that thou ringest, 
Virst-born of another year! _ 

None can tell what blasts thou bringest ; 
Come, calm Farrx to conquer fear! 


Stainless snow the landscape lightens, 
Fallen ere the old year died ; ne 

Horr, that many a dull life brightens, 
Sees the new year purified. 


‘Storms are oft sent lives to freshen, 


Timely chastening from above; — 
Sorrow finds its best expression 
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OUR CONFIDENCE AND STRENGTH. 

Tur New Year comes to us once more 
with a strenuous call to renewed faithful- 
ness, and brings with it, as other years 
have brought, the joyful sense of fellowship 
in common work, and of strength and 
gladness in self-surrender. We are called 
to service, and our strength is given, 
given in increasing measure, as we find 


with a great thankfulness, according to the 


measure of our faithfulness. It is into 
*Gop's glad New Year’’ we are to enter, 
with ever deepening conviction and growing 
capacity to realise that it is in H’s world 
we are to make our home, and receive the 
abundance of its blessings, and do our 
work, 

It is not an idle or an easy world into 
which we are called. Now, as ever, we 
have to fight the good fight of faith, and 
win on the field of service that joy and con- 
fidence with which alone we can speak true 
words of Gop. 

Even as we write there come messages 
of growing seriousness of the appalling 
calamity which has befallen Sicily and 
Calabria, demanding all the force of our 
manhood to be rightly faced; but apart 
from these sudden tragedies of Nature, 
there is a constant stress of life, in face of 
the shame and bitterness of sin, what often 
seems the overwhelming mass of iniquity 


-in the world, cruel and remorseless in self- 
-seeking, leaving in its train degradation 


a 


and pathetic wrecks of humanity,—all 
of which beats upon the soul that dares to 
look with clear sight upon the actual con- 
dition of the world as it is to-day. And 


‘there is only one rock of our strength 


on which we can stand secure. We find 
it in the desperate protest of our own 
hearts, that refuse to be on the side of evil, 
that cling at all cost to righteousness, and 
pray for strength to fight the good fight, 
with manhood pure and honourable and 
unselfish, and for wisdom to see the best 
way in which the battle must be fought, 


and how more and more all the forces of. 
“goodness may be brought into the field 


to overcome the evil; and meanwhile, for 
more love end more discerning sympathy 
to heal the wounds, to ease the pain of those 
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who have fallen or are sorely hurt in the 


strife, and to bring hope and encouragement 
and light into the dark places. In such self- 
surrender and self-giving there is deliver- 
ance, and the strength that can not only 
endure, but learn to know the exultation 
of faith in victory which cannot be denied. 
For in that strength of righteousness which 
cannot be destroyed, we learn what Gop 
means, and we are with Him and in His 
hand, for the doing of His will. There is 
this one eternal Power and Purpose of 
Good, which is yet over all, through all 
the darkness and tragedy of life, in spite of 
all the terrible things which we cannot 
as yet understand,—Gop, whom we know 
through the further revelations of love as 
our Father, in whom we trust. Thus we 
find the citadel in which we stand secure, 
from which we go forth into the field, for 
the conflict and for the service of compas- 
sionate ministry, joyful because we know 
the righteousness which is made perfect in 
love. 

This is our confidence and strength, and 
we do well to remember on the threshhold 
of a New Year where we stand, and what it 
is to which we are called. ‘‘ We have no 
other cause at heart but this—Rightcous- 
ness, the Kingdom of Gop,”’ so the President 
of our National Conference writes in the 
welcome New Year’s Message which we 
print to-day. It is loyalty to that great 
cause which makes our manhocd, and at 
the same time the strength of ourchurches. 

We have inherited in these churches 
an open religious fellowship, in which we 
may enjoy the great privilege of worship 
in spirit and in truth. Itis not of ourselves 
or for ourselves. There we are to find our 
true life, in surrender to the living God, 
and to the service of His kingdom and 
righteousness. That was the word of 
Jesus himself, and we find it true in our 
day. It is the message of life we have to 
carry to our fellow-men, life in this actual 
present, true to its immediate duties. 
Only so can we preserve a living faith and 
the joy of true religious fellowship. 

In the message of life we shall best declare 
the truth, and for ourselves come to know 
it with greater fulness. Thus might all 
the churches rise above the bitterness of 
theological contention, and find that in 
communion with the Highest, while they 
were doing His work in the world, they 
were being led nearer to one another and 
onward together into a larger vision of the 
truth of Gop. 

We who aré inheritors of the Open Way 
in religion can at least be true to that 
true spirit of life. Neither we nor any 
other have as yet attained to perfect know- 
ledge. Our joy is to know that we are in 
Gon’s hand and are being led onward. We 
can keep that joy only through simple 
faithfulness to daily duty and earnest 
perseverance in the. onward path. And 
herein it is a further joy to know that 
other brethren are on the path, in many, 
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churches of the land, with many differences, 
indeed, of administration, and varying 
vision of the truth, yet in one Spirit. 

It is our prayer for this New Year that 
in our own churches that true spirit may 
more and more prevail, a spirit which no 
one need fear will not be found in complete 
harmony with the mind and heart of 
Curist. It shall be the endeavour of THE 
Inquirer to help to maintain it in our 
religious life, to avoid sectarian bitterness 
and narrowness, and all self-sufficient pride 
and boasting, to keep a wide outlook upon 
life and a large charity, to enter into sym- 
pathy with others’ aspirations and endea- 
vours and to learn of them, to welcome all 
approaches to a wider spiritual fellowship, 
and a stronger testimony to righteousness 
and the kingdom of Gop, to speak for our- 
selves clear strong words of truth, as we 
may have grace of vision and of utterance. 
Ture IneurRER will soon have been for 
seventy years in the field, in the service of 
our churches and of truth as itis given to 
liberal religious thought and life. This 
is our part in the service of righteousness __ 
and the kingdom of Gop. We are bse Be 
going to strike the flag. Ss 


A NEW YEAR’S oe ; 
' By Caries Gorpon Ames, D.D, 


Lorp of Eternity! Thine are the times 
we measure off by days and years; we — 
are continually with Thee in the gre E 
forever, embosomed in infinite powe: 
and purity, infinite wisdom and lov 
Great and marvellous are Thy works and 
ways! As we try to look around, abs ve 
or within, the wonder grows, the myst 
deepens.’ As our feeble thoughts tr 
rise from the creation to the Crea‘ 
we can only bow in reverence, and say wW: 
awe: Before the mountains were bre 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth — 
and the world, even from everlastin, “te = 
everlasting, Thou art God ! | 

In the midst of Thy boundlessness | and 
endlessness, we hold our little life as 
gracious gift; and the very beating 
our hearts seems a response to the thro! 
bing of countless stars. Oh, as we | 
ourselves in the vastness, may we be 
tent to find ourselves in the embrace 
a love which cares for each and for 
May that mysterious tie which 
life to the central and all-inclu 
hold us in orderly and harmonious 
with Thy laws, Thy sie a 
creatures. > 


forward only to take courage. 
never forget that through all 
have called chance and change w 
been attended by an overt Tes 

so much better to us than all « 

fears. How often have our 
healed ; ‘ our burdens borne b 
of a strength which seemed 
The darkest ways have been open: 
us as by a Hand which led © 
our folly and waywardness I 


* From ‘A’ Book of Prayers 
Gordon Ames. (Boston: Am 
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us into difficulties and miseries which 
proved a discipline of mercy. 

What precious privileges we have 
inherited and shared! How many bright 
companions have walked with us along the 
common ways! We thank Thee for the 
lives, better than our own, which have 
been shedding light amidst the world’s 
darkness ; for the purity which has made 
-us ashamed of sin; for heavenly human 
influence felt even in the sordidness of the 
times; for the busy, self-sacrificing love 
which has ever been winning victories 
over the evils around and within. 

In ourselves, in the Church, in the world, 
how much of imperfection, error and evil 
remain to be conquered by the power of 
truth and love! How reluctantly and 
sullenly the old falsehoods and wrongs give 
way before the advancing light! How 
slowly, through the weary centuries, has 
the Gospel of the Fatherhood and the 
Brotherhood made its way among the 
warring and still barbarous nations, or in 
the ranks of these who have professed the 
holy Faith! With what unclean hands 


have we borne the holy vessels! With 
'y what unclean lips have we taken the great 
E Name in vain! 
7 Yet Thine increasing purpose runs 
° through the ages, and to Thee there is no 
3 disappointment, no delay. When Thy 
a prophets and apostles cry, O Lord, how 


long! their very cry is born of that Spirit 
which makes the whole incomplete creation 
sigh and groan for the fuller manifestation 
of the Divine Humanity. 
____-We enter another year with a prayer in 
our hearts that it may be to us and ours, 
and to our world, an acceptable year of 
_ the Lord. Leaving the things that are 
behind, may we join with all who are 
reaching forth to the things that are 
before, andstriving to attain for themselves, 
and for mankind, that ideal which repre- 
- sents to us the perfect will of God. 
Heavenly Father, we know that one 
prayer is according to Thy will. We ask 
_ for ourselves as the dearest gift of all, that 
_ there may be in us a heart to love and 
trust and obey Thee in the good laws that 
are shown to our minds; a heart to con- 
tinue patiently in well-doing ; and to abide 
in that spirit of sonship which holds 
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in 
the seed of immortality, and which may 
bear, even on earth, the fruits of the 
God. 


AMEN. 
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life which is hid with Christ in 
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Ip the scenes wherein we daily move, 
from capacities common to us all, do 
- drop the seeds from which, if ever, the 
Paradise of God must grow and blossom 
ipon the earth. He that can be true to 
his best and secret nature, that can by 
h and patience conquer the struggling 
orld within, is most likely to send forth 
blessed power to vanquish the world 
thout. Mysteries of influence fall from 
y earnest volition, to return to us in 
s3 or in weeping after many days. 
insult can we pass upon the divine 
gentle dignity of duty, no quenching 
*s sprit can we allow, that will not 
e a curse for others as well as for 
$: nor any reverence, prompt and 
t as in thought, can we pay to 
thin that will not yield abundant 
Martineau. — pares 
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A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 


From THE PrestpENT To THE MINISTERS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE CHURCHES ON 
THE ROLL or tHE NATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE. 


Dear Breruren,—In offering a word 
of greeting at the New Year I desire to 
make it a word of hope. Faint and dis- 
couraged as we often are by the difficulties 
before us, by our want of success, by the 
meagre measure of our advance, there are 
yet signs all about us which should fill 
us with hope, tenacious and unconquer- 
able. The last word in the history of the 
Christian Church, the last word amid all 
its disasters, defeats and crises, falls 
and sins, is always hope. The Bible is 
before everything the Book of Hope. 
Above all its voices of rebuke, warning, 
sorrow, condemnation, the voice of Hope 
rises clear and strong. Hope enlists 
imagination on the side of God, it is a 
charm against discouragement, in the 
hour of defeat it assures us a victory. 
It refuses to be bowed down and cowed 
and depressed by the fact that all the 
world is on the other side. It bids us take 
encouragement from signs which are 
apparently as trivial as the leaf brought 
by the returning dove to the ark. It bids 
us see even in things that for the moment 
are against us, forces that are really work- 
ing for us, or if not for us, for the cause 
to which we are dedicated. Let us look 
beyond the limited circle of our churches 
to the movements of thought and feeling 
and conscience in the life of to-day. It is 
a reason for hope that the young people 
of the land are being taught history and 
science so well that they cannot abide 
the thought of miracle, infallibility, or 
Divine partiality. It is a reason for hope 
that the growing humanity of our time 
has made impossible the conception of 
everlasting torture for weak, sinful men. It 
is a reason for hope that men and women 
are too much absorbed in righting the 
wrongs about them to be over-anxious as 
to what may happen to them on the other 
side of the grave. It is a reason for hope 
that life, the common life of men and 
women, is assuming such significance 
that the world grows indifferent to the 
alleged sanctities of special dates and 
places. It is true these movements, 
although helped on by us, do not fill our 
churches nor strengthen us as a denomina- 
tion. But they are, perhaps, doing a better 
thing than that. They are preparing the 
way for a larger, diviner conception of the 
Church and a wiser thought of religion. 
Above everything else, from a human 
point of view, we find grounds for a mighty 
hope in the fact that there has never 
been a time when the world at large so 
felt its need of righteousness as it feels 
to-day. Not long ago enthusiasts thought 
that education and schools and school- 
masters would solve the ills of mankind. 
Now we have come to recognise that 
education may be a peril as well as a safe- 
guard, and that the great universal need 
of mankind is for truth and righteousness, 
That fact offers to the Church of whatever 
name a wonderful opportunity. If we 
knew it, that opportunity is loudly and 
specially a call to us. For we haye no 
other cause at heart but this-—Righteous- 
ness, the Kingdom of God, We are not 


confused: and hampered by having to 
contend for a dozen other matters. Candles, 
incense, altars, the symbolism of the 
Mitre and the Cope are not our concern. 
Keclesiastical systems move us not. 
Theology, a useful servant, is not with us 
the dominating thing. We are not bur- 
dened by the Church impedimenta of the 
past. We moye on to the field lightly 
clad. Saul’s armour is not for us. For 
us the sling and the stone are enough. 
Stale old controversies, big as a weaver’s 
beam, cumber us not. All the expenditure 
of time, energy, enthusiasm, argument, 
resources in contending for the Eastward 
position, or the Athanasian Creed, or the 
Miraculous Conception, is for us unneces- 
sary. We have nothing to divert energy and 
enthusiasm from Righteousness, Truth 
and Love. Ours it is to care for one thing 
only, doing justly, loving mercy, walking 
humbly. We are left free to concentrate 
the whole of our powers on the furthering 
of Righteousness. Here is cur great 
advantage. This is our one positive 
message. Herein is hope kindled. 
* * * * * 


The ministers of our Liberal Churches 
the evangelists of the Liberal faith are 
exhorted from time to time to have done 
with negatives and preach a_ positive 
religion. It is an exhortation to which 
all ministers and preachers should give 
heed. It may be that we need the advice 
more than others. Yet I am not sure 
For what is generally meant by a ‘‘ posi- 
tive ’’ religion? As I listen to the voices 
around me I find that what is meant is 
something to this effect—‘* Give us some 
doctrinal or philesophical statement which 
is at once entirely simple and absolutely 
certain,a statement which no one questions, 
on which we may build an intellectual 
fabric, that is a Theology, which shall 
stand four square to all the winds that 
blow. is 

But is the substitution ef one Theology 
for another the preaching of positive 
religion? Men evidently think so, and 
even some of our own friends are anxious 
that we should unite and build on some 
theological statement (happily not yet 
formulated), never mind how meagre and 
attenuated, even, if in the sarcastic phrase 
of Mr. Mark Pattison, itbe ‘‘ defecated 
to a pure transparency.’* But they must 
be slow to read the signs of the times 
who do not see that the Church of God 
is rapidly moving away from the concep- 
tion of a society of men brought together 
on a theological or philosophical state- 
ment. Christianity is not a body of 
doctrine, it is the body of Christ—a body 
made up of many members, the whole 
company of disciples, the constantly 
renewed form in which the spirit of Christ 
lives and reveals itself. Those who 
demand an absolutely certain statement 
of faith, complete in expression, exact in 
definition, are demanding a vain thing. 
The very nature of man, his infinite 
variety, his infinite progress towards 
truth, makes such a statement impossible. 
There is no such certainty, and there ought 
to be no such certainty. Mankind is only 
in the early stages of its great life. The 
Church is still in her infancy. The human 
race has other experiences to meet, other 
developments to pass through, higher 
stages of existence to enter upon. It is 
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still far from the ultimate goal of truth. 
It goes without saying, or should, that 
the simplest and most elementary religious 
experience involyes some theological 
thought and ry: is denied 
is the absolute certainty and finality of 
its definition. For my own part, I believe 
most firmly in the necessity of clear think- 
ing and in the utility of Ebeolony ; but 
always of a living theology that proceeds 
from and returns to the experiences of 
religion of which it is ever the tentative 
expression. Even Father Tyrrel, in his 
remarkable letter to Cardinal Mercier, 
tells usin the plainest and most uncom- 
promising language, that ‘‘ those who 
follow Christ, who accept and practice 
the moral code which he promulgated, 
accept all the theology that is necessary 
to salvation.’”- We need to make clear 


to ourselves what we mean by the ‘‘ Larger 


Affirmation ’’—and ‘‘ Our Positive Mes- 
sage.’ It will be admitted that the 
teaching of Christ was positive enough, 
but it was never theological science. 
When he prayed that his disciples might 
be one he was not praying that they 
might unite on some theological statement, 
but that they might be one in mutual 
charity. The Beatitudes, the Lord’s 


_ Prayer, the great Parables, the two com- 


mandments of Love are all positive, but 
they are not theology. No doubt, behind 
and within them are theological assump- 
tions, but Jesus never cared to draw them 
forth and develop them into a formal 
statement. The Gospel is concerned with 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, and 
the kingdom of heaven is not theology 
but Righteousness, Joy, and Peace. The 
truths by which the soul lives and which 
fell from the lips of the Master are all of 
life and conduct and a right disposition. 
To preach positive religion is to preach 
the Sermon on the Mount, not the Nicere 
nor any other compendium of theology. 
Our Churches are called to be positive as 
the Master was positive; for the rest, 
they must be broad enough to make room 
for men who have all possible interpreta- 
tions of the Master’s teaching and its 
“assumptions. 

‘Herein is our hope and confidence. 
A Church that works and stands on that 
basis is a positive Church with a positive 
message, a thousand times more so than 
if it stood on theological definition. It 
is built on an eternal foundation which 
n) changes of opinion, and no mere defini- 
tions can ever shake. For such a Church 
if it be faithful to its ideals, there is a 
glorious future, and to be ministers and 
members in such a Church is to labour 


“on, amid many discouragements it is true, 


but with the exhilaration of those who 
know that they are moving in line with 
the moral and spiritual forces of the 
Universe. 

Let us, then, with the New’ Year renew 
our hope, till ‘ hope creates the thing it 
contemplates.”” 
nee JosrrpH Woop. © 
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eve i happiness, ¢ or call it blessedness, 


5 the life whose end is righteousness is a life 


which satisfies, and which one is not 
willing but glad to live ; its ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all i its paths are peace 


—Rufus Ellis, 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tue election of Judge Wm. H. Tait as 
President of the United States for the next 
four years is a matter of especial congratula- 
tion among American Unitarians. While 
naturally gratified that, for the fifth time 
in American history, a Unitarian has been 
chosen to the highest office in the gift of 
the American people, it is not this which 

causes them the chief satisfaction. It is 
rather that the hateful and intolerant 
attack made upon Judge Taft by certain 
narrow-minded sectaries because of his 
liberal belief, and their attempt to compass 
his defeat at the polls on theological 
grounds alone, has been overwhelmingly 
repudiated by the American people. In 
this respect the recent election was of far- 
reaching importance. It vindicated the 
secular principles of our American Govern- 
ment, and proved our citizens to be loyal 
to the rights of the individual conscience, 
and to entire freedom of worship. It 
revealed incidentally how weak is the hold 
which the ancient dogmas have upon the 
popular mind and heart. In the white 
light of modern knowledge and science, 
and the kindlier sentiments engendered by 
modern democratic institutions and en- 
larged human intercourse, fanatic appeals 
are powerless and futile. 

An increased popular interest in the 
question, What do Unitarians believe ? is 
already noticeable, and not likely to grow 
less during the next few years. 

In Philadelphia, on December 3, there 
was held at the Meeting House of the 
Society of Friends a private conference of 
representative liberal thinkers and social 
workers for the purpose of considering the 
advisability of a federation of liberal 
denominations and individuals, alter the 
excellent model set by the evangelical 
‘Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America,’? in whose activities 
liberal Christians are not permitted to 
share. 

Ever since the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals in Boston, in Septem- 
ber, 1907, the idea of such a national 
federation of the free and religious element 
of the United States and Canada has been 
entertained. These great International 
Congresses are held at intervals of two or 
three years, and in different countries. 
The fiith will be convened in Berlin, 
Germany, in August, 1910; the sixth 
may be welcomed to Paris. It will be 
some years before it again assembles on 
American soil. In the meantime there is 
danger that the large and congenial 
fellowship which the Boston International 
Congress brought into existence, and the 
liberalising and reconciling influences it 


radiated through the American religious. 


community, may be imperilled or ‘lost. 
To prevent .this, to unify and concen- 
trate the forces which make for religicus 
sincerity, freedom, and progress in the 
United States, and bring them from time 
to time into council and co-operation con- 
cerning the spiritual and ethical interests 
they hold in common—this is the avowed 
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ment in the United States. It was not 
until large and successful International 
Peace Congresses had been held abread 
and at home that a National Peace Con- 
gress was organised in America. 

This new association will not occupy 
itself with the refutation of Orthedox 
dogmas. The latter may safely be leit to 
other agencies and the dissolving infmences 
of modern criticism, science, and life. Tb 
will scek rather to bear strong and effective _ 
testimony in behalf of the great universal 
affirmations of the moral and spiritual 
life; it will endeavour to inercase the 
faith of free and reasoning men in the 
underlying principles of pure religion held 
in the spirit of perfect liberty and charity; _ 


it will devote enlarged attention to the — 5 


Sy) 


paramount interests of individual cha- ere 
racter, social service, and good citizenship. ee 
By carnest and united testimony on the 
great topics of American thought and life 
it will seek to become an influence for at 
ve 


good in the community, and to co-operate 


“fe 


heartily with every agency in State, Church, 5s 
and School which aims to uplift the 
national character and invigorate it with _ 
high ethical and social ideals. 

‘Again, this federation of religious li 
is not designed to duplicate or bee 
substitute for any existing liberal denon 
nation or association. It proposes rat 
strengthen them in their own activiti 
bring them into union for the fur 
of the principles and aims the 
common, and to premote a fell 
the spirit beyond the lincs Be 
ereed. he 

The Federation is to eee ae onl 
oe ikea but aleo 


ene Churches, and i 
tions as the Free Religious Ass 
America, The Congress of R 
New York State Congress of Religie 
Ethical Association, &e., See 


ought especially to appeal, and 
ieee its RAL should 


gress in eae Became Toon 
late Boston Congress is Bae isd fica 
connection. : 
- With these considerations 
view, the persons most active! 
in the proposed national federa 
into an extended corres 
subject with a numbe 
liberals throughout th 
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purpose of the American federation of Ee 


religious liberals. In a sense, this national 


Unitarian and. other Religiou: iberals 


association may be considered as the |in the 
oftspring of the International Congress of | 
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____ Standing and influence, and representing TH.—Wuart ee Sea BEcomu, family of the wage-earning class—however 
he six leading fellowships, were present.| Unto what Guilds of Help are likely to prosperous or fortunate to-day—to ke 
a3 Others, prevented from coming, sent tele- grow it were hardly hazardous to prophesy. | allocated to the care of a voluntary 
grams and letters expressing their sym- | Their increase has been so rapid, they have | puardian or helper; or is the guild to 
a pathy and promising to co-operate with | commended themselves so completely to | allocate to helpers reported cases chly ? 
ht the movement. The proceedings were | all sections of the community, they have| This distinction is fundemental. The 
____ entirely private, but it may be stated that | falsified so many fears and justified so| Rey, A. Holden Byles, whose know- 


many hopes, they have quickened so 
fine a sense of comradeship and of civic 
responsibility, and they have led to so 
many happy interchanges of notes between 
town and town, that they seem destined 
to become a potent means of social better- 
ment and to develop into a national 
institution. Their advent is natural and 
opportune. Church Congresses, Free 
Church Councils, Brotherhoods, Employers’ 
Federations, and Workmen’s Trade Unions 
have accustomed men to corporate action, 
and taught them the power of it. The plight 
of great masses of our population— 
sweated, overcrowded, brutalised—has got 
on the nerves and on the consciences of 
all decent people possessed of a reascnable 
share of wealth, education and leisure. 
Such persons feel that the existence in 
cur midst of ‘‘la misére ’’ is a reproach 
that must at all cost be speedily and 
finally removed.’ To insist that its reten- 
tion is necessary is to slander the highest 
elements in man and to deny the gecdness 
of God. Better laws are wanted, but the 
legislative machine moyes slowly, and 
meanwhile thousands of warm-hearted 
citizens are eager themselves to do some- 
thing at once, awaiting only a right and 
hopeful lead and an adequate organisa- 
ation. 

Thus the admitted urgency of the 
social problem, and the readiness of many 
devoted citizens to apply themselves to 
its solution—so far as that can be effected 
by their personal service, are factors 
exceedingly favourable to the future of 
Guilds of Help. 

The rapid uprise in different parts of 
the country of these institutions has 
naturally suggested the question of their 
federation. In a loose sort of way, 
especially in their initial stages, the 
guilds had been in contact with one 
another. But the need for close and 
permanent union soon became apparent. 
Fortunately, a society, eminently suited 
to serve as a centralising body, was already 
in existence—The British Institute of 
Social Service.* Thissociety, which the 
secretary, Mr. F, James Matheson, aptly 
calls a Societies’ Society, brought together, 
at Bradford, in February last, the First 
National Conference on Guilds of Help. 
This was achieved with the cordial and 
active co-operation of the Bradford City 
Guild of Help. The delegates were drawn 
from sixty-two towns, and in some cases 
represented societies doing social work on 
Charity Organisation and kindred lines. 

From a full published report of the Con- 
ference, coupled with one’s own knowledge 
of guild work and its prototypes in America 
and Germany, it is easy to proceed to 
numerous points of interest and importance 
in connection with the future of the guilds. 

The first and most vital consideration 
is the field of the guild’s operations. ‘ 
it to be the whole town, or only su 
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Henry Wilbur, general secretary of the 
“sf Liberal Friends, presided ; Rev. J. Clarence 
oe . Lee, D.D., a Universalist pastor of Phila- 
delphia, acted as secretary; and Rev. 
: Charles W. Wendte, of Boston, general 
- secretary of the International Council, 
presented a report on the action which had 
led up to the meeting, and outlined a plan 
for the organisation of the proposed 
Federation. After a long and amicable 
discussion of the whole subject, it was 
unanimously voted to proceed with the 
undertaking. Jor the present, only three 
= articles of the Plan of Association were 
adopted. The first concerns its name, on 
which there was some difference of opinion. 
It was finally determined to let the Council 
of twenty-five, to whom the government of 
the Federation is to be entrusted, select the 
name which best commends itself to their 
judgment, so that the federative and 
national features be retained. The second 
article, stating the purpose of the organisa- 
tion, was adopted with slight alterations, 
and is as follows :—‘‘ The purpose of the 
Federation is to promote the religious life 
united testimony for sincerity, freedom, 
nd progress in religion, a fellowship of the 
pirit beyond the lincs of sect and creed, 
nd by social service.’ 
he third article adopted provides for a 
ovisional council of twenty-five men and 
women, widely representative of liberal 
: ligious opinion, to whom the conduct 
| promotion of the Federation, for the 
present, is committed. This Committee 
has since been appointed. It assigns two 
_ persons to each fellowship participating in 
the Federation, and is admirably repre- 
sentative of an affirmative, constructive, 
_ tolerant liberalism in religion. As 
all of its nominees have as yet sent in 
ir written acceptance, the publication 
_ of the list is postponed. It was also 
a, agreed at the Philadelphia meeting that 
participation in the Federation will leave 
each individual responsible for his own 
opinions alone, and affect in no degree his 
relations with other religious Saag 2 
__ sehools of opinion. : 
_ Finally, it was announced that the ‘aret 
3 arene of the Federation would probably 
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ler the auspices of the Liberal Friends 
| other liberal churches and associa- 
ons. Arrangements for this meeting are 
ly under way, and it is hoped soon to 
unce a programme of characteristic 
to the free religicus community, 
g le of national and international 
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ledge of the German system hes been 
acquired by months and years of sivdy in 
different German towns, insisted at the 
Conference on the importance of following, 
wherever possible, the true Elberfeld 
system. And he puts the matter veiy 
clearly in the April issue of Pregress.® 
“Each helper has his own allotted beat 
(pflegerschaft)—it may be a street or only 
half a street or several streets, accordirg 
to the character of the population. For 
that beat he is responsible. When watch- 
ing the working of the Elberfeld systcm 
in German cities it has been this feature in 
it which has always seemed to me to most 
clearly differentiate it from the most ideal 
C.0.8. or Friendly <Aid Society. First 
and fcremost, it claims to be a preventive 
agency, and this is also the claim of our 
Guilds cf Help. Other societies cen re- 
lieve reported cases of actual poverty, 
but a guild must be able to step in before 
the poverty becomes actual, and it seens 
to me that the only surety that such cases 
will always be discovered is to place each 
secticn of a town under the watchful care 
of one who holds himself responsible for 
knowing and reporting upon the con- 
ditions under which the people are living 
in that section which forms his beat.’’ 
As Mr. Byles well put it at the Conference, 
‘* We want also to discover the cases of 
real suffering which would never be 
reported—the cases of those whose suffer- 
ings are too sacred to be confessed.’’ An 
Anglicised German gentleman, a native 
of Elberfeld, thus refers to the matter in 
a letter to the present writer: ‘* My 
father was a Guardian, and he had three 
houses (of many flats) to look after, with, 
perhaps, eight or ten families of workmen 
ineach home. He made it a rule to visit 
these houses once a week, to look in upon 
each family, getting acquainted with them 
and their condition, and if anything had 
to be reported, it was done in the meeting 
of Guardians. Everything was properly 
registered and pigeon-holed. If my father 
heard—in his conversation perhaps with 
the women—that a husband was thrown 
out of work, this family would be specially 
watched, and, if necessary, some assistance 
given to help them over their temporary 
difficulty, and in this way the breaking up 
of the home was prevented.’’ Now it 
should be obvious that for such a case to 
be left to the chance of getting reported, is 
to run a risk that some of the most essen- 
tial work of the Guild shall be left undone. 
And no guild should consider that it is 
realising its full opportunity unless it has 
every citizen, including the helpers’ them- 
selves, when wage-earners, under tactful 
and sympathetic observation. The diffi- 
culty here, of course, will be the number 
of helpers required, though it would 
probably be found that many, who would 
not volunteer for occasional service when- 
ever and wherever called upon, would 
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gladly become permanently responsible 
for a sort of watching brief for a few 
homes located in one spot. 

The next and a highly important con- 
sideration affecting the future of the 
guilds is the question of their extension 
to country districts. True, the existence 
of unknown poverty is not so likely where 
the population is sparse. At the same 
time what is everybody’s business is apt 
to be nobody’s business, and in any case 
private and casual charity can never 
achieve the end of collective and systematic 
care. Speaking on this point at the 
Guilds’ Conference, the Rev. H. Biddell, 
vicar of St. Paul’s, Nottingham, referred 
to the large number of people in country 
districts possessed of leisure, who might 


absence of a Relief Fund under the Guild’s 
control will be best in every case but, 
meanwhile, local feeling and local circum- 
stances must have free play, and some 
diversity of operation will not matter so 
long as there be the one spirit. 

The immediate ideal should be the civic 
Guild. Every city, town, and village 
should be educated to a sense of collective 
responsibility for the well-being of its 
citizens. That well-being should never 
be at the chance mercy of private philan- 
thropy. Education in civic science should 
make it a public disgrace for any com- 
munity to have unclean, hungry, ignorant, 
and dissipated persons in any considerable 
numbers in its midst. But the ultimate 


ideal is the National Guild. Mr. Walter 


Milledge, secretary of the Bradford Guild, 


become interested in the work, and he 
continued, ‘‘ There is poverty in the 
country, and it requires handling on the 
same principles that we have laid down 
for the towns. We must take into con- 
sideration the whole country, and I would 
- urge that we do all we can so to help for- 
ward this movement that it may become 
national.’’ 

Then there is the question of how far 
nomenclature and organisation should be 
uniform. Since the name ‘‘ Guild of 
Help ’’ exactly and simply expresses the 
object of the movement, and inasmuch as 
it has been adopted by the majority of 
the ‘‘ Elberfeld’’ societies it seems 
desirable that it should be general, so that 
the fact of the existence of any society 
so named in any part of the country will 
indicate at a glance the nature of its aims 
and operations. It is desirable, too, 
that officers and workers and committees 
should be named after the same manner 
in all places. If ‘‘ Captain ’’ and ‘‘ Dis- 
trict Head,’’ ‘‘ Helper’’ and ‘“‘ Visitor ”’ 
stand in each case for the same thing, 
let one only of the two names be retained 
and universally used, for this will avoid 
confusion. And here, perhaps the British 
Institute of Social Service may make 
useful suggestions to a future Conference.* 
It is by no means essential that methods 
should be uniform—indeed, it would be 
fatal. Each guild should adapt itself 
to its peculiar local environment. Uni- 
formity, only where uniformity serves the. 
interests of all without injuring the useful- 
ness of each, should be the rule. 

For instance—and here we touch a 
matter of the greatest moment—it may 
be expedient in one town to have a Central 
Relief Fund, in another to do without it. 
Tn the latter town there may be an abun- 
dant reserve of local funds and resident 
- wealth to draw upon: in the former, 
there may be. few. local charities and a 
dearth of well-to-do residents, so that 
without some assistance from outside 
many cases of proved need would have to 
remain unmet. Every place is not as 
rich in charities as, for example, the city 
of Manchester, where, at the instance of 
the Guild, seven different institutions 
contributed towards setting a single family 
on its feet. It may be that experience 
will prove the soundness of the contention 
of so many guild enthusiasts that the 


thinks it ‘‘ probable that in the near future 
the administrative expenses of the Guild 
of Help will be provided from public funds ; 

relief being still raised by voluntary effort.’ ; 
Others think and hope that the Govern- 
ment may so amend the Poor Law as to 
entrust the administration of out-door 
relief to the Guilds. But, once the Guilds 
have become a national institution, perhaps 
nothing could be better than that’ they 
should serve the same purposes as the 
Elberfeld Voluntary Guardians, keeping a 
vigil over every home, preventing rather 
than relieving poverty; the actual relief 
to come always directly from the civic 
authority, acting on the recommendation 
of the Guild. 


OUR BROTHER.* 
By Wir1am C. GANNETT. 


O Broruer of the righteous will, 
O Brother full of grace, 

What human glory is revealed 
Foreshadowed in thy face ! 


As once the homes of Galilee, 
It lighteth ours to-day ; 

And still to men it showeth clear 
The Life, the Truth, the Way. 


é 

Thou art the Way : for still, to know 
The Love that reigns above, 

There is no other way than thine,— 
To live the life of love. 


Thou art the Truth: alone on eyes 
Like thine the visions fall. 

Blessed, with thee, the pure in heart, 
Who see the God in all. 


Thou are the Life: in thee we own 
The glory all may wear, 

Who will, like thee, for truth and right 
But learn to do and dare. 


O Brother of the righteous will, 
O Brother full of grace, 

With deepening faith the sons of men 
Still gaze upon thy face ! 


SureELy, surely, the only true know- 
ledge of our fellow man is that which 
enables us to feel with him—which gives 
us a fine ear for the heart-pulses that are 


= 

* The above was written without bias as to the 
form the federating body should take. The 
writer has since learnt that a National Associa- 
tion of Guilds of Help is likely to be founded at 
the forthcoming Guilds’ eS 
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stance and opinion.—George Eliot. 


* Based on verses in ‘‘ Our Christmas Day,”’ 


poem by John White Chadwick, which * 
#0 und in the Inqumer of Decemb er 24, 189 
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THE close of the year is darkened by 
the terrible disaster which has befallen 
Sicily and the Calabrian peninsula, the 
most destructive earthquake, es it seems, 
that has been recorded in history. The 
immediate event belongs to the passing 
year. The realising of its magnitude, and 
the work of relief and restoraticn, will be 
a new year’s task. 

THE year opened under the shadow of 
the grave illness of the Prime Minister, 
and the spring was not far advanced before 
there came to all friends of Liberalism 
the great sorrow of the passing of Sir 
Henry CAmpBeLy-BANNERMAN. Some 
fifteen months earlier, at the end of his 
first year as Head of the Government, alter 
the destruction by the House of Lords 
of Mr. BrrreEwv’s Education Bill, Sir Henry 
made his declaration in the House of 
Commons :—‘‘I say with conviction, a 
way must be found, and a way will be 
found, by which the will of the people __ 
expressed through their elected representa- Peg 
tives, shall be made to prevail.’’ Now, 
at the end of another year, Mr. Asquiru, — 
who succeeded to the Premiership, finds 
himself in the same position. After 
prolonged labours in the House of Commons _ r 
the Licensing Bill was sent up, by an over- 
whelming majority, to the Lords; but 
they decided, at a party meeting at "Lans- 
downe House, even before the secon: 
reading had been moved, that the ae 
should be rejected. The conflict, therefor 
remains to be fought out. And another 
earnest attempt to settle the Education 
controversy was also foiled (to the nin am 
tion not of the enemies of the Government — 
only, but of those who held that a disastro 
compromise had bcen offered), and thu 
the Government lost their two chic 
measures. Nevertheless, it has~ by 
means been an unfruitful year in legislatio 
for the Children’s Act, the Prevention 
Crimes Act, the Miners’ Eight Ho: 
the Port of London, and the Irish © 
versity Acts have been passed, anc 
decisive beginning has been made in th 
establishment of a system ef Old Age 
sions, to take effect with the new 
Meanwhile, the problem of unemplo; 
ment has been recognised as more and 1 01 
urgent, and while strenuous mea: 
have been taken in many parts of th 


there have been welcome signs 
deepening interest in social ee 


social troubles. This is felt 
hands to be a vital question for 
through which faith in the Divine ord 
the world is to be re-established, and 
reality breathed into the ideal 
Kingdom of Gov. In the fellowship 
churches, the activity of the N: 
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this appeal, and the rapid growth of 
League of Progressive Thought and } 
Service, of which the Rev. R. J. € 
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sign of the times making in t 
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a new birth, both of hope and faith. 
** Progressive Thought’? is better than 
** New Theology.’’ It is religious life that 
counts, and is making itself felt. Mr. 
Campbell has been heard on week evenings 
in several of our churches this year—at 
the High Pavement, Nottingham, All 
Souls’, Belfast, Aberdcen, Rosslyn-hill, 
Hampstead, and in the Chapel of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. 

Making for progress in a wider field, one 
of the most remarkable events of the ycar 
was the peaceful revolution in Turkey 
and the establishment of parliamentary 
government at lest. For India, also, the 
British Government have announced some 
decided measures of reform. For inter- 
‘ national amity something has been done, 
Mh. notably by the visit to Lendon ci the 
> President, of the French Republic, and 

immediately afterwards by the visit of a 
large company of representatives of the 
Christian churches of Germany, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, who came as guests 
of a committce representing all the 
churches of this country, avowedly in 
the interest of a better understanding and 
international Peace. 
* _ The persistent action, throughout the 
year, of the militant suffragists in this 
country, has not made for peace, nor, so far 
_ as we can sce, for progress. It has gone far 
to alienate the sympathics of those who are 
convinced that the cause of justice and 
equal rights for women must be estab- 
lished by the triumph of moral conviction, 
and who view with the utmost repugnance a 
conflict of mere physical force between 
- women and men. 
It has been a ycar of congresses and of 
celebrations of unusual interest. In 
_- January, we remembered the centenary of 
the birth of Jonn Hamitton Tuom. In 
- the autumn Totstoy’s eightieth birthday 
-_-was celebrated, and in Boston, Mass., the 
-eightieth birthday of Dr. Cartes Gorbon 

Ames. Then in December came the 
. Mitton Tercentenary. Dr. Currrorp’s 
Ministerial Jubilce wes celebrated, and 
in Edinburgh that of the Rev. R. B. 
 Drummonv. Among our churches, four 
have celebrated bicentenaries: Gee Cress, 
- the Great Mceting, Leicester, All Souls’, Bel- 
+ fast, and Stoke Newington Green. There 
* was also the jubilee of the Free Christian 
Church at Hastings, and the centenary 
of the Sunday School at Stand. 

Of congresses, one of the most significant 

“was the Pan-Anglican, which met in 
- London in June, followed by the Lambeth 
_ Conference of Bishops. The full record 
§ of the congress is now available in seven 
volumes, issued by the S.P.C.K. Then 
there was the third International Congre- 
- gational Council in Edinburgh; the 
Fe World Congress of Baptists in Berlin, 

and the Seventh Universal Peace Congress 
London. In September came the third 
ternational Congress for the History of 
sions at Oxford, and the first Inter- 

al Moral Education Congress in 
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under Mr. CampsELL’s inspiring leadership | a decided impetus to the movement for the 


establishment of a League of Unitarian 
women in this country, on lines similar 
to those of the Women’s Alliance in 
America. At another meeting held in 
London in Whit-week, the League was 
established, and considerable progress has 
already been made in the organisation of 
branches in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other provincial centres. 

The year’s campaign of the Van Mission 
was most succcssiul, and far excecded the 
record of the previous year. There were 
again four vans in the ficld—in the London 
District, between Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, in Scotland and in Wales. 
The response gaincd in this way led to 
several other efforts of open-air preaching 
in va1lous parts of the country, and the 
Rev. T. P. Sprpprnc, the Missionary 
Agent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, has laboured assiduously to 
consolidate the work. Later in the ycar 
he visited the churches of the West with 
much acceptance. The Rev. JosepH Woop, 
President of the National Conference, con- 
tinued his devoted services to the churches 
by visitations in Yorkshire and in the Man- 
chester and North Midland districts. In 
London the Rev. J. PAcr Hopps made in 
the autumn another attempt to reach a 
wider public by holding Sunday evening 
services in the new St. James’s Hall, with 
encouraging results. 

Of new buildings opened during the 
year, the Kilburn church is the chief, 
while the Woolwich congregation entered 
into possession of Carmel Chapel, and the 
little congregation at Coalville secured a 
home of its own. The opening of the 
church at Ilford comes into the new year. 
A Congregational hall was opened at All 
Souls’, Belfast, and the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association opened a new 
holiday home at Great Hucklow for elder 
girls and lady teachers. Of memorials, 
the chief is the beautiful gift to Essex 
Church, Kensington, of the new reredos, 
pulpit and choir stalls, by Mr. R. P. Jonzs, 
in memory of his father, the late CHARLES 
W. Jones, of Liverpcol. 

Events pleasant to rcmember in connee- 
tion with Manchester College, Oxford, were 
the presentation by old students and other 
friends of the portrait of Professor Upton, 
painted by Mr. Lesiiz Brooker, and the 
ihonours conferred on Dr. CarrENrER 
the principal, an honorary doctor’s degree 
n divinity by the University of Glasgow, 
and again at Jena, in connection with the 
350th anniversary of that university. 

Of books, the year brought us first of 
all Dr. DrumMonp’s “‘ Studies in Christian 
Doctrine,’’ and then the volume ‘“‘ Free- 
dom and Fellowship in Religion,’’ the 
record of the International Liberal Religious 
Congress at Boston, Mass., in 1907. Dr. 
Kriicrr’s Hssex Hall lecture on ‘‘ Dogma 
and History,’’ and two lectures by Prof. 
F, Dexirzscu on ‘‘ Whose Son was Christ?”’ 
made two little books of great value. (We 
may mention here also Dr. Paun Sapa- 
Tier’s Jowerr Lectures on ‘* Modern- 
ism,’’? since published in beok form.) 
Of sermons there was the welcome new 
selection from old volumes of Rosrrt 
1 ** Where the Light 
Dwelleth,’’ a second edition (abridged) of 
pe Ae Spiritual Faith,’ brought out in 
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Tnom centenary, and a second edition of 
Dr. Brooke Herrorp’s ‘‘ Courage and 
Cheer.’’? The volume of Dr. Hunter’s 
sermons, ‘‘ De Profundis Clamavi,’’ took 
its title from the sermon he preached at 
the Boston International. Other pub- 
lications of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association were a new edition 
of the ‘*‘ Morning Prayers’’ of FRANcis 
Newman, and of Dr. JosrpH May’s 
** Miracles and Myths of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ 
publications, 


Ministerial Changes. 


The year brought the retircment from 
active service of two veterans on account 
of failing health, the Rev. J. C. Street 
of Shrewsbury and the Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, the minister of the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South-Eastern 
Counties. Other resignations were of the 


Rev. AmprosE Bennett, of Monton, to 


enter the ministry of the Anglican Church ; 
the Rev. ALFRED THompson, to return to 
to his criginal connection in the Congrega- 
tional body; Rev. Witrrep Hararis, of 
Unity Church, Bolton, to go to Adelaide, 
Australia; the Rev. A. H. Txomas, of 
Leicester, for a period of rest abroad; 
Dr. Cnartes Reap, of Rhyl-street Missien, 
Kentish Town; Rev. Fertrx Taytor, of 
Richmond; Rev. H. M. Livens, of New- 
port, 1.W.; Rev. J. Ruppie, of Stan- 
nington; and Rey. Grerrrup von PEt- 
ZOLD, of the Free Christian Church, 
Leiccster, to go to America. 

Among the year’s changes have bcen 
the Revs. Atrrep Hatz, from Norwich 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne ; W. lL. ScHRoEDER, 
from Sale to Halifax; J. M. Wurreman, 
from Burnley to Chatham; Rvuvpotr 
Davis, from Bridgwater to Gloucester; 
O. Binns, 
worth; A. THoRNHILL, from Failsworth 
to Derby; Eusracr Tompson, from the 
Belfast Domestic Mission to Cairncastle ; 
J. Birks, from Yarmouth to Taunton ; 
W. A. WeatHERALL, from Crumlin to 
Nantwich; E. T. Russext, from Ross- 
street, Glasgow, to be missionary minister 
in Seotland ; J. A. Pearson, from Oldham 
to be minister of the Londen District 
Unitarian Society; HE. I. Fripp, from 
Clifton to the Great Meeting, Leicester ; 
W. H. Rosr, from Walthamstow to Rhyl- 
street Mission ; L. Tavener, from Ipswich 
to Lydgate ; C. M. Wricut, from Birming- 
ham to Sale; G. V. Crook, from Newry 
to Cork ; G. A. Frrauson, from Gateshead 
to Pudsey. 


Other settlements have been of the Revs. 
S. Burrows at Hastings, C. E. Pixe at 
Bridgwater, E. R. Hopers at Tavistock, 
W. Wuson at Gateshead. Of former 
students of Manchester College, Oxford, 
W. E. Wituiams at Wimbledon, Mortimer 
Rowse at Norwich, R. K. Davis as assistant 
at Essex Church, Kensington, R. J. Hall 
at Ansdell. Of students of the Home 
Missionary College, Manchester: Epwarp 
Morean at Unity Church, Bolton, 8. F. 
Bowen at Crumlin, M. Warkins as 
assistant at Ullet-road, Liverpool. Of 
newcomers into our fellowship: E. R, 
Dennis, of Carmarthen College, at Pentre 
and Cyldach Vale,and F. Hall, a Methodist, 
and latterly of an Independent mDaGICRs 
at Congleton, 


and the Mirron Tercentenary 


from Scarborough to Ains- 
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OBITUARY. 


The year’s obituary includes the names 
of Sir Henry CaAMPBELL-BANNERMANN, 
the Duxre or Drvonsuire, lLorp 
Dersy, Epwarp Cairn, Canon CHARLES 
Brae of Christchurch, Oxford ; Pr: fessor 
Lewis CamMpBeLL; Sir JAmes KNOWLEs, 
founder of the “ Nineteenth Century”; PEn- 
gamMin WauaH, founder of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; Dr. 
Watrrer C. Smirn, Father Ienarius, Ira 
D. Sankey, Sir W. R. Cremer, Mrs. Ry- 
LANDS, founder of the JoHn RyYLANDs 
Library in Manchester ; Mrs. P. A. Tay- 
Lor, Mrs. Beynon PupptcomBe (‘‘ Allen 


Raine’’), Cuartes Exitot Norton, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Professor Gustav 
Oprert, of Berlin; Professor JEAN 


Rfviniz, of Paris, and Profcssor Prier- 
DERER, of Berlin. 

In the fellowship of our churches the 
losses have been sadly heavy, and the 
roll includes the names of some who have 
long been honoured as among the chief of 
our jeaders in wise counsel and example 
of honourable life: Ropnerr D. Darsrt- 
SHIRE, CHarLes W. Jones, Rozerr D. 

Hour, Russett Scort, H. W. Gam, Sir 
Winu1AM Pottirt, Sir Jonn Warp, Major 
Sypney Coprock, Hrerrert DARBISHIRE, 
A. I. Parerson, CHartes Bett, JAMES 
GraunAm, T. W. Rytanp, H. H. Srannus, 
W. C. Frankuanp, F. T. Mort, R. F. 
Vatutancr, Ald. Kerroot, F. Pinnock, 
JaMmES Cooper, 8. C. Burgess, Miss M. A. 
Bootn, Miss Prynock, Miss Heaup, Mrs. 
W. A. Swarps, Miss C. B. Cooks, Miss 
JULIA GASKELL, Miss CATHERINE AIKIN, 
Mrs. G. Dawes Hicks, Miss Marian 
PrircHarp ; these and many mote. 

From the roll of our ministers we have 
lost the Revs. W. Brazesy, C. A. Hop- 
pinott, J. K. Montcomery, G. Sr. CLair, 
W. S. Smirn, Toomas THomas, Frank 
WaAtrers and E. J. Witxins. Two who 
were in former years ministers, but aiter- 
wards followed other avocations, were 
Dr. J. D. H. Smyrn and W. H. Herrorp. 
To these must be added SasapuAr HALpaR, 
Brahmo student at Manchester College, 
Oxford, who had gone to Germany for 
further study before returning to his cwn 
country. 


Ss er 
NEWS FROM TRE CHURCHES. 
ee 

Atherton.—At,Chowbent Chapel the Christ- 
mas morning service was held as usual, followed 
by the annual party in the afternoon and even- 
ing. The Workers’ Party took place on Saturday 
evening, and the Children’s Party on Wednes- 
day evening, in aid of ‘‘ Winifred House,”’ ** Red 
Cross Home,” and “ Hucklow Holiday Home.” 
Large attendances characterised all the fore- 
going, as well as a Christmas musical service on 
Sunday evening. Congregation and minister 
have made December a “‘ Milton Month ”’ at both 
morning and evening services, which have in- 
cluded appropriate organ recitals by the newly- 
appointed organist, Mr. H. Hallowell, F.R.C.O. 

Chichester (Appointment).—The Rey, A. 
J. Marchant has accepted a cordial and unani- 
mous. invitation to the pastorate of Baffin’s- 
lene and Eastgate Chapels, in succession to the 


late Rey. C. A. Hoddinott, and is to enter upon F 


~his new duties on the first Sunday in April. 

* Christmas Parties.—We have reports of 
Christmas parties from Blackburn, .Waterloo- 
road, Blackpeol, Lewin’s Mead Domestic 
‘Mission, Bristol (a series of parties for old and 
young) and Ringwood. _ 

~ Hull.—On Sunday, Dec. 19, a commemora- 
tion service was held in Park-street Church, as 
a mark of the respect in which the late Miss 
Marian Pritchard, of London, was held by the 
congregation. Miss Pritchard had on many 
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occasions given evidence of her intcrest in the 
work of the church, and particularly of the 
school, and her advice and aid were eagerly 
sought and as readily given. Several members 
of the church claim a close friendship, as a 
result of the intercourse originating with the 
“Young Days” problems. The Rey. W. 
Whitaker alluded to the loss sustained.by the 
Unitarian community, and Mr, Bailey Holmes, 
as superintendent of the Sunday-school, spoke 
feelingly of the strong sense of gratitude enter- 
tained by the teachers to Miss Pritchard’s 
memory, and the personal attachment she in- 
variably won from all who came under her 
charming influence, 

liford.—There was a good attendance at 
Broadway Chambers on Sunday evening, not- 
withstanding the severity of the weather. It 
was the last service in the hired room, the 
opening of the new church in the High-road 
being fixed for to-day (Saturday). Mr. R. W. 
Pettinger, of Walthamstow, was the preacher, 
and in the course of his address he regretted 
that there was not 
same warmth and enthusiasm which he had 
always found in flford. He believed the 
friends had a great future before them in their 
new building. 

Kidderminster.— The Guild of the Good 
Shepherd connected with the New Meeting Con- 
gregation, gave their annual “Robin Break- 
fast’? to the poor children of the town on 
Christmas morning, in the Town Hall and Corn 
Exchange. . Owing to shortness of work and 
unemployment, a larger number of children 
than usual were found to whom such a breakfast 
was very acceptable; and about 1,150 partook 
of the substantial fare provided. The Mayoress, 
Mrs. Harold,Watson, was present, and expressed 
her regret that owing to illness the Mayor could 
not be present; and wished the children a very 
happy Christmas. The Deputy Mayor, Mr. 
Rowland Hill, also expressed his pleasure at 
being present; and his appreciation of the good 
work done by the Guild. The Warden, the Rey. 
J. E. Stronge, proposed a hearty yote of thanks 
to the Mayoress and Deputy Mayor, and then 
the breakfast was proceeded with. Many will- 
ing helpers gave assistance, and Colonel W. H. 
and Mrs. Talbot lent willing aid in making the 
oceasion bright and interesting to the children. 
Miss Carrie Badland lead the singing of “ Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing’? on the organ, and the 
whole meeting passed off in a most happy and 
delightful way. 

Liverpool: Hope Street.—On the Sunday 
before Christmas the afternoon was devoted as 
usual in the Sunday School to the singing of 
carols and special hymns, and. an address, 
which was given by Sir William Bowring. The 
subject of his address was the life and work of 
John Milton, and it was much appreciated. <A 
feature of this special Christmas service is that 
the scholars bring with them parcels of Christ- 
mas fare, which are afterwards distributed 
among the poor of the neighbourhood, 

London: Deptford (Resignation).— The 
Rev. A. J. Marchant has resigned the pulpit of 
the General Baptist Chapel, which he has held 
Since 1891, having accepted an inyitation to 
Chichester. 


Loughborough. —On Boxing Day a free 


breakfast to upwards of 100 of the poorest 
children of the town was given in the school- 
room, the arrangements being in the hands of 
Mrs. Haywood, assisted by a willing band of 
workers. 

Manchester: Willert-street Mission.— 
On Dec. 15, in connection with the Young 
People’s Guild, g good number of teachers and 
friends attended a soiree to bid farewell to 
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Miss Bishop, who was leaving Manchester on 
the 16th, bound for Bombay. During the 
evening Mr. 8S. Sidebotham, on behalf of the 
teachers and elder scholars, presented to Miss 
Bishop a silver egg-stand, and briefly referred to 
the good work she had done, both as a teacher 
for twelve years and as secretary of the Guild 
since its formation. Miss Bishop gratefully 
acknowledged the gift. The Rev. J. W. Bishop 
also spoke, saying that the great number of 
letters he had received and votes of condolence 
in his sad bereavement, coupled with that 
night’s impressive gathering, would be a great 
inspiration for him, and an encouragement to 
continue the work which he had been doing for 
the last twelve years. Avery enjoyable evening 
concluded with the singing of ‘* Auld Lang 
Syne.” “4 
Newport, IW. (Appointment).—tThe Rey. z 
James Ruddle, recently minister at Stannington, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Christian Church, in ~ 
succession to the Rey. H. M. Livens. : 
Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—With the close 
of the year the minister and congregation are 
in the happy position of knowing that the 
whole cost of the recent alterations, reconstruc- 
tion of organ, erection of new pulpit, &., has 
been raised. It has meant steady and persistent 
effort and no little sacrifice on the part of many 
to raise this additional sum of over £1,170 in 
twelvemonths. The organ isa magnificent one, __ 
and gives delight to everyone, and the new oak 
pulpit is generally admired and much more 
serviceable than the cold one, which has be 
presented to the Ansdell Unitarian Free Chur 
and is now installed there. a 
Shrewsbury: (Appointment).—The 
William Stephens, of Rotherham, has receiy 
and accepted a unanimous invitation to becor 
the ministerof High-street Church, and ho 
commence his ministry the first Sunday 
April. : Se 


OUR CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY, January 3. 
LONDGH. an 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. At 

Horn. » ae 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rey. J. Hippmrs 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street © 

ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, 

road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. CRESSE 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finch 

‘road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Enaar | 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesle 

Il and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. nee 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, 

A. J. Marcaant. ae: 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill 

11 and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FRess' 
Forest Gate, corner cf Dunbar-road, Up 

11 and 6.30. : 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, — 

place, 11.15 and 7, Rev..H, Rawiines, M 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and | 

. Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. gy 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Ch 
and 7, Rev. A. A. Ca4RLESWORTH 

Tlford, Unitarian Christian Church, . 


- 


Je 


. 


CoPELAND Bowi. Be 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-stree 
7. Rev. E. Savect rcxs, M.A, 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11. 
“1, Rev. F, Hankinson. = ee 
Rey. 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, 
Rorzr, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Chy 


¥-Scotch 


- Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
. Pace Horpes. 
- Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorer, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. Jxrssp 
Hirrerson; 6.30, Rev. D. Deira Evans. 
Richmond, I'ree Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHarri; and 7, Mr. Epwarp CarLeron, 
i Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 8. 
». UcnigasakI, of Japan. 
$Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Mr. H. 
¢ Maaurire ; 6.30, Rev. J. ArtHur PEARSON. 
“3 Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
=" Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 
Rev. W. E. WIttrams. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
» Dr. MummEry. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


and 7, 


_ ApseErystwits, New Street Meeting House, 11 
men and 6.30, E. Gryn Evans. 
_ Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
- J. M. McDowztt. 
_ Brackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
; and 6.30, Rey. Rozerr McGee. 
: BLacKPoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
= Ad Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
Bovrnemovutu, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C..C. Cor. 


‘err 


< : _Bricnros, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
ST 


ll and 7, Rev. Prrestitry Primz. 
_Boxtox, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GeorceE STREET. 
itis: Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Sara. 
stTuR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
ymR, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
cd 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 
IN, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
_ Haminton Vance, B.D. 
_Guriprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
‘11 and 6.30, Mr. Guornax Warp. 
tNas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
0, Rev. S. Burrows. 
mM, Free Christian Church, Worthing: 
iat and 6.30, Rey. J. J. Marten. 


eno M.A. 

ster Free Christian Church, 11 and 6. 30, 

Rey. Krenneta Boyp. 

Poot, Ancient Chapel of Toxtcth, 1] 

d 6.30, Rev. CHARLES gore rie, 

VERPOOL, Ho e-street Church, 11 an 3 
ee Bi Roneurs. 

S Uillst-rond; Sefton-Park, 11 and 6.30, 

. C.Oparrs, B.A. 

Hat Gel Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 1] and 

6.80, Rev. A. Farquuarson. 

“BricuTon and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 

Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Ennes? 


BT, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, 
Manchester College, 11.30, 


SMOUTH, ” High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
James Burron, M.A. 
rsMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
UGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
W. Rostra. 
AKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 


(we, 
Upper Chapel, 11 aad 6.30, Rev. C. 
2T, M.A., LL.B. 
Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
‘cv. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
THEW R. Scorvr. 
ey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
| Hopexs. 
Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
A. I. O’Cownor, B.D. 
, Dudley ete: Dudley- 
HT. C. Bax 
7 wald Hall, ra 
a 30, Rey. 


Rey. L. 


site Station 
. W. Hawkes. 
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BIRTHS. 


VALLANCE. — On December 16, at Rowley 
Bank, Ellesmere-park, Eccles, the wife of 
Arthur C. Vallance, a son. 


WoRTHINGTON.—On December 23, at Lisbawn, 
Hawtbornden-road, Kuock, Belfast, the wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Worthington, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dowson — Biytu.— On December 22, at 
Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. Henry Gow, Oscar Follett Dowson, 
youngest son of the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
of Gee-cross, Cheshire, to Evelyn Mary 
Tolmé Blyth, only daughter of Edmund Keli 
Blyth, of 6, Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead. 


HonimstEDT—Girrins.—On December 30, at 
the Great Meeting, Leicester, by the Rev. 
KH. I. Fripp and the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
John Mauritz MHolmstedt, of Orebri, 
Sweden, to Catherine Ur sula, elder daughter 
oe Edward Burbery and the late Florence 

ittins. 


MATHEWS — TANQUERAY - WILLAUME. — On 
December 17, at St. Martin’s Church, Bed- 
ford, by the Rev. Jocelyn Speck, Arthur 
Guest Mathews, M.A., second son of the 
late George Spenser Mathews, M.A.. and 
Mrs. Mathews, of Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
to Constance ‘Sidney, second daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tanqueray- Willaume, of Bed- 


ford. 
DEATHS. 


Browne.—On December 28, at her residence, 
58, Porchester-terrace, London, Thomazine 
Leigh, widow of tne late Samuel Woolcott 
Browne, of Bridgwater and Clifton, and 
daughter of the late Captain Carslake, R. IN 
of Sidmouth, in her 87th year. No flowers 
by request, 


DARBISHIRE.— On December 21, at his resi- 
dence, St. Margarets, Windsor Park, Belfast, 
Herbert Darbishire, in his 79th year. 


DuGpaLe.—William Francis, at Kuala Lum- 
pur, Federated Malay States, (by cable), son 
of the late Alfred Dugdale, of Manchester, 
and Mrs. Dugdale, 4, * Albert- place, Long- 
sight, Manchester. 

MacponaLp.—On December 20, at 56, Darnley 
street, Brooks’ Bar, Manchester, Mary Jane, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. James Mac- 
donald, after a Jong and painful illness, 
patiently borne, in her 6lst year. 
Cremation. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


South Terrace, Hastings, 


Vo friends in different parts of 
the country have visited our Church 
from time to time when staying at our beauti- 
ful town, and they will, we feel sure, be ready 
to sggist us in our time of special need. 

Owing to the subsidence of the foundation 
of the Church at the south-east corner, through 
the nature of the subsoil, a considerable sum of 
mouey has had to be expended to prevent 
further damage to the structure. Steel stays 
have been placed in the building, under the 
direction of Mr. A. E, Anthony, architect, of 
Brighton, and the structure is sgain in a safe 
condition. The work done will, through the 
damage to the plaster, necessitate the re- 
decoration of the Church inside and re-painting 
the outside. We have raised about £45 amongst 
ourselves, but at least £80 will be required | to 
cover all the expenses, and we appeal for the 
further assistance that we need, as we are nota 
rich congregation, to our kind and generous 
friends in other Unitarian Churches. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, Mr. H. G. Procror, 18, Lower 
Park Road, Hastings. 


LAYMEN’S CLUB, 


DANCE will be held under the 
auspices of the Women’s Social Club and 
en’s Club on Friday, J anuar 22nd. 
the Portman Rooms, Single Tickets 
entlemen) 
LOW be obtained f rom “Wen Bocretary, 
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Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—-——_?>—- 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Peres LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

uired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


Wantep .—Re-engagement as COM- 
PANION. Domesticated, musical, 

good needlewoman. Excellent references.— 
A 10: Glentworth- road, Redland, Bristol. 


ANTE D, a COOK- GENERAL, 

not under 25, in a small private family 

(connected with Bedales School) where help 

is given. Gardener i boots, rugs, &e. 

Good wages. — Mrs, O, B. Powe Lt, Little 
Hawsted, Petersfield. 


Schools, etc, 


— »— 


C HANNING HOUSE RIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Hiexuaate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liztan TaLpoT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
wing. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Heap Misrness. 
New Term January 16th. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
eet FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, umnsectarian education, without 
break, ‘fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principal—J, H. N. Stephenson, M.A, 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
By ene ee FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 
608 feet above sea level.—Principal, Miss 


Amy Kemp. 
Next term begins January 22. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM.—Head Master, 
Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home 
influence. Private field opposite schoo}. Tele- 
phone. Ministers special terms. Re-open 
January 19. ; 
OMERVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 


and Cambridge Higher Local, Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
.. Miss MARLES- THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Preliminary Notice. 


UNITARIAN CHURGCH, 
King William Street, BLACKBURN, 


A SALE OF WORK 
will be held at the above Church on 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1909, 
in aid of a Building Fund. 


Donations in money or goods will be gladly 
received by Rev. E. .  SpAty, MLA, 
dé bia es Mecunt, Revidge, Blackburn ; or 
Mr H. Riapy, 12, Queens Park ‘Terrace, 

Blackb 


“MIHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each irevous 
month. One copy post froe, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 
yoar; be pee dozen ; i? tt 6d. "per 100; extra 
eee oca. 1a dress to Eprror, The 
sieecunesy =a Meneh ester, ; 


urn. 
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Board and Residence, Now READY. E. ge UED! Reed & Co., 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West| ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK ei 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. for 1909. ¥ 
Mnrivalled position on soa front, close to the High- A List of Unitarian, Free Christian, Presby- Arti t x 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Fuli-sized billiard tables | terian, and other Non-subscribing Churches, StS 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- | with names and addresses of Ministers and in 


Secretaries, Missionary Societies, Colleges, 
Trust Funds, &c 


Price 1s. net. By post, 1s. 2d. 


UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
for 1909. 


Including Directory of Ministers and Congre- 
gations. French Morocco, gilt edges, tuck 
case, pencil, 


Price 1s, 3d. net. By ete 1s. 4d. 


DIRECTORY OF MINISTERS 
AND CONGREGATIONS for 1909. 
Paper cover, 3d. net. By post, 4d. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 


Now is the time tostart subscribing to 


Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pooooz. 


Ab LEONARDS-ON-SEA, — ‘** Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD ‘and RESIDEN E; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cnisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter, 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Re- 
duced terms for winter months. Sea view.— 
Mrs. Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View Terrace. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea ; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms. 

Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

S. DEVON. Residence for Ladies. 
Responsible charge taken of younger guests. 
Beautiful winter climate.—Full particulars on 


Church Decorators. : 
6 : Y O U N G D AY Ss,’ 9 13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN! 


Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDL : Ree ies 
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Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 


application. 
Edited by Rey. J, J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


LONDON, W. 


WO LADIES RECEIVE OTHERS 
—TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
OTHER WORKERS, in their flat 
in Westbourne-square. References.— 
H. V. N., INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RIGHTON.—Couple without family 
desire to meet person of quiet, regular 
habits to make home with them. Particulars. 
References.—B., INQuiRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 
TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING, 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
‘rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E, L, STENT, 
68, Aldersgate-street, H.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall- Bose Be 


Tom. (Cha 


New Year’s Gifts. 
Puzzles & Puzzlers. 


The Real Prince. 

The New Year. (Poetry.) 

Winifred House. (Aunt Amy's Corner.) 
What Mrs. Bright Borrowed. 

I Pack my trunk. (Poetry.) 

Going a Journey. (Full-page Picture.) 


Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 


ADIES’ STOCKINGS D. 


FRO H — 

CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER: — black, winter ‘wallht, i am <a 
Gypsy Mercer) and her Brother | 3 pairs 3/6. Gentlemen’s socks, winte 
Favourite Qomoee ofthe Poets, (IIus.) heather mixtures, same price. Mone 
Young Days’ Guild Work. if desired. 
Temperance Ideas. Clarence-street, York, 


State size bose 


Editor’s Chat, &c. ] TH CENTURY BUILDING S 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON B 


Assets over £1 68, 000. : 


ie tee tall Sr ee Diexrcrors. ae , 
PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDE! 
Fate piss ae Bart)? sccas 
——_—____— eputy-Chairman—Marx H. June: 
Published. by Sir Winn1am CHanon, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Bart. 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Miss CrorL GRADWELL, 


FB. H. A.) 
F 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. A SOUND AND READY MBA} 


THE COMING DAY. | pemnexor aurmes ¢ E a 


being issued at 4 per cent. Interost fr 


See aS ar ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. Tisioe tae ; 

AM + RIGHT 2 SUBSCRIPTION PREFERENCE 

I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and Contents for JANUARY. ee each, payable 5/- monthly. arabe 
clearly typed on a good paper and by’ a competent = rm 
“operator, for which service yeu are prepared to pay a Two St. James’ Hall Studies :— Saat RECEIVED ar 3 cn 3h 


reasonable price? AmIright? If so, write or phone 
for my terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 
Cc. HERBERT CESAR 
Hemetolds Wocdstock Read, St. Albans. 
Qa d oan ee L N 
10, Grange Roa anonbur cndon, N. 
g Z vs £ Storm Centres. 
An Indian Official’s Remedy for Sedition. 


Notes on Books and Notes by the Way. 


Crutches for the Month. Corus for Advertiser 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRE 
Ee EMPERANC 2a eed oll aokaseee ee addressed to the Pusiisner, 3, Es: 
= GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. Strand, London, W. C.,and should 1 ac 


; Opposite the British Museum. 

é FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 

S TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER, E 
ba This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 


s HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light “ 

f& throughout. Bathrooms on ev! ery Floor ; Spacious coe pee ee of im es 1 Di Be HALF-PAGE ... ase 

=) Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 3 rist an inger ry. muastics, witbou Pzr CoLumy Oe 

fl! Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- | Mechanical Appliances.” For performers on “ge re 
£ rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 4 the Piano, Violin, Organ, and all instruments, INCH IN CoLuUMN ee 


Pa 6s. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. & 
ee Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table p% 
Bx d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s, 6d. to = 
‘ 10s. Gd. per day. bea 
iS be i ik ind = ee i Losden- 2 


38 Descriptive Illustrations, Price 4/-_ cloth. 


exhaustive and useful.’’—Post free from 
Secretary, 51, Adelaide-road, London, N.W. 


pan SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


-EATON’S ‘TEMPERANCE HOTEL, ae 

ie aoe Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 

Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 

Central. Homelike. Beds from “1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from is. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors oat the 30 years 
of its existence. / 


ESS OPINION 

Sheffield Telegr aph: FR Imagine a house spaciously built 
-and furnished with just th osethings which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisit e taste. 

formant City News: “Health and "comfort carefully 
considered, 

Millgate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and. 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at he variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


1. Human Life: its Origin and Meanivg. | CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. — 
2. Civilization, Society, and Comradeship ADVANCES made to buy or build 
The Education Crisis. house, : 


The Eton Cad’s Confession, Repayments, Survey Fees, and Len 
low. Prospectus free, 
CHARLES A. PRICE, 


Price One Shilling net. Eight Illustrations. not later than Twelve o'clock « 
Eight Simple Exercises without Apparatus, to ensure | #0 Erbe the same week, The. 


WARM HANDS AND WARM FEET. | **220°o455 


Extract from the late Sir Charles Hallé: “I Calendar Notices, 10s. 
have no hesitation in saying I think them most | pirtis, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per 


Situations Vacant nd Wa 
20 wore, lacs every 


ss 
View), 3, pALBANY Boab, § Soururort. | be made to B nis in Be 
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